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OUR POLITICAL POSITION. 


On several occasions, during the last twenty years, a con- 
sideration of our political position and prospects has almost of 
necessity resolved itself into a view of the progress of one great 
question. Fifteen years ago the politics of this country were 
centred upon the great struggle for Catholic emancipation ; 
and for or against the claims of that large portion of our country- 
men who professed the Roman Catholic faith to a participation 
in political privileges, the whole body of active politicians was 
marshalled. ‘The period of the agitation for the reform of our 
representative system was also one in which all political writing 
and speaking and action had reference to that one great ques- 
tion, and when the multitude of sections into which an active and 
thinking population must always be divided were for a time 
swallowed up in the two great parties of reformers and anti- 
reformers. At this moment we are in the midst of another 
contest, which, if not altogether as exciting as that of the reform 
struggle, may be deemed not less important, and not less worthy 
of the attention of the moralist and the statesman. The ques- 
tion now to be solved is not one having value only, inasmuch 
as it possesses beauty and excellence in theory,—for however 
strongly it may appeal on this ground to the sympathies of men, 
it has the superior charm of being a great practical question, 
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romising immense and direct results, and offering advantages 
eee the present which few men, even the most intelligent, 
can justly estimate. 

The contest now lies between the old and almost worn out 
system of monopoly, and the fresh, vigorous, and health-giving 
principle of free trade. Doubtless there are other questions 
which will obtain some attention in the opening session of the 
legislature. There may be fierce debates upon what a portion 
of the whigs have designated the ‘* Ashburton Capitulation,” 
and attempts by both parties to secure whatever merit may at- 
tach to the termination of the wars in India and China. ‘There 
may also be some difficulty in the management of the question 
of the poor law, and the anti-poor law tories, who on the hust- 
ings were so eloquent in favor of its repeal, will have an oppor- 
tunity, (of which they will of course neglect to avail themselves, ) 
of denouncing a measure which, however harsh it may be in its 
operation, is absolutely necessary to prevent the entire absorp- 
tion of the landed estates of the aristocracy. But all these 
questions will be of secondary importance only—the corn law is 
the absorbing topic. 

It was an “ingenious device” which succeeded in disguising 
the odious principle of monopoly under the ambiguous, but not 
unamiable term of ‘ protection.” It is true that this ‘* protee- 
tion” of one class has been based upon the plunder of every 
other, but the very name chosen by which to conceal its defor- 
mities, has been successful in creating a sympathy in favour 
of those whose unjust privileges it is now proposed to abolish, 
The corn law is but a branch of the whole question, but it is 
admitted on all sides, that in the settlement of this is bound up 
the destiny of all the rest. It is here that the struggle is most 
determined, and upon this part of the great field in dispute the 
battle rages fiercest. And how goes this great battle, upon the 
issue of which so much of human progression and human happi- 
ness is depending ? To us who regard the contest with intense 
interest, and who would gladly mingle in the fray as opportunity 
offers, there seems an ever-gathering force in the ranks of the 
assailants, and symptoms of wavering in the hitherto compact 
body who are acting on the defensive. A glance at the recent 
past will show that the year 1842 has not been barren of results. 
At the opening of the last session of parliament the public mind 
was in a state of suspense as to the course which the cabinet 
might pursue. ‘The sanguine were of opinion that the monopo- 
lists were about to surrender; the more thoughtful judged more 
wisely and were prepared for further resistance. 

The old corn-law was given up, and a new one—with all the 
vices of its predecessor—substituted. It has been asserted that 
the Prime Minister would have made a real concession, but was 
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unable to obtain the consent of his followers. If it be true that 
the landlords refuse to be led more than one very short step in 
the paths of free trade, their baffled leader has had his revenge in 
the promulgation in his place in parliament of opinions and prin- 
ciples which have upset long-cherished fallacies, and have struck 
at the very root of the monopolies he was raised to power to 
defend. During the last session, the House of Commons pre- 
sented a curious scene. ‘The monopolist majority were osten- 
sibly under the sway of a man cordially hated by many of 
them, and distrusted by almost all. He openly avowed opi- 
nions far more in accordance with those of his opponents 
than with the sentiments of the majority who gave him power. 
In the repeated discussions which took place, monopoly was 
no longer the rampant and insolent braggart ;—it was not a 
little cowed and terror-stricken. It felt that its supremacy was 
disputed—that its throne was shaken—and it a in silence 
a refuge from the rude shocks which threatened its annihila- 
tion. 

To the new Corn Bill succeeded the new Tariff, and the con- 
fidence of farmers in *‘ farmers’ friends” faded before it, to be 
replaced by distrust, Re gee and dismay. The great 
contest was still undecided; a skirmish had taken place, and 
the advantage rested with the free traders. The parliament 
was prorogued, and the landowners went home ; and unenviable 
as had been their position in the senate, it was not more com- 
fortable in the rural retirement which succeeded. The early 
and favourable harvest—the large and sudden admission of foreign 
grain—the arrival of foreign cattle under the new tariff—and, 
above all, the increasing poverty of the great mass of the con- 
sumers of agricultural produce, gave a shock to prices and 
created terror among the farmers ;—the panic became general, 
and prices fell at least 25 per cent. But the farmers attributed 
all this to the new Tariff and new Corn Bill, and considered 
themselves betrayed and sold for the miserable purposes of 
party warfare, by those who, on the hustings, had sworn eternal 
fidelity to them. The non-settlement of the vexed question of 
the corn-law was now accompanied by the most ludicrous un- 
settlement amongst the farmers, whose meetings with their 
former ‘‘ friends” were characterised by suspicion and shyness, 
and not unfrequently by mutual recrimination. Meanwhile, the 
League looked on and beheld, in the distraction of its opponents, 
the element of its increasing strength. Its leaders Ae a calm 
survey of their position; they were neither dismayed by the 
power and determination of their opponents, nor did they for a 
moment lose confidence in the extent of their own resources. 
On the one hand, they saw the avowed monopolists engaged in 
the quarrels which had sprung up in their own camp; on the 
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other, they witnessed the passing of a storm terrific in its cha- 
racter, but momentary in its duration, which swept through the 
ranks of the manufacturing operatives, scattering in its progress 
the false hopes aud gross delusions which monopoly in its despe- 
rate wickedness had coined, and which traitors had circulated 
and upheld. ‘They prepared for their continued struggle, and 
the measures they have decided upon are such as_ become their 
character and the importance of their cause. The stability of 
monopoly is based upon the ignorance of the people: dispel the 
darkness, and the foul oppression is at anend. The League 
resolved upon the bold measure of asking their friends through- 
out the country for a fund of £50,000, for the express purpose 
of informing the electoral body how deeply they are interested 
in the total and immediate repeal of the corn law. This call has 
been nobly responded to, and much, if not all, of the £50,000 
has been already contributed. This bespeaks an earnestness on 
the part of the people which promises a certain triumph to the 
great principles of industrial freedom, In almost every consider- 
able town a large and enthusiastic meeting has been held, to 
denounce the unjust assumption of the landowners. The news- 
papers are incessantly discussing the question, and a large ma- 
jority of them are ranged on the side of the just rights of the 
people. ‘The state of the revenue is as cheerless as heretofore, 
—the last quarter’s return showing a great deficiency, and de- 
monstrating how terrible are the sufferings to which the bulk of 
our population have been and are now exposed. ‘The argument 
of a failing revenue is one which can be understood by the 
landed aristocracy, even though they affect not to comprehend 
the origin of the starvation which is deudeting the dwellings of 
the poor. They know that the revenue must be maintained. 
If this cannot be done by drafts upon the pockets of the labour- 
ing classes, it must be done ont of the means of the rich. ‘The 
corn law has exhausted the resources of the labourers,—they are 
squeezed dry, and unless the corn law be repealed, no more taxes 
can be had from them. This is well known to the Premier, 
and it is slowly breaking upon the unwilling minds of many of 
his followers, and will contribute not a little to bring about the 
emancipation of industry. 

There is one drawback, however, to the rapid and complete 
success of free trade principles ; we allude to the strange infatu- 
ation by which the old whig leaders are paralysed, and which to 
some extent prevents the hearty co-operation of their followers 
in the country, with the present exertions of the League. We 
confess we wish this were otherwise. Is it possible that these 
men have so long battled for party triumphs only, that they 
have not the magnanimity to engage in any nobler quarrel? _ Is 
it that they are so bound up with aristocratic prejudices, and so 
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Our Political Position. 197 
contemptuous of a cause which untitled men have originated, 
that they refuse to identify themselves with the League? If 
they admit, as most of them do admit, that ‘ Protection” is a 
delusion to the farmer, and a heavy grievance on the community, 
why do they halt between wrong and right, between error and 
truth, not daring wholly to oppose, and yet unwilling he: artily 
to make common cause with the League? The W hig ministry 
fell from its high position through indecision and pusillanimity ; 

it dared not march with its own ‘principles, and now in its adver- 
sity its scattered fragments seem powerless to conceive anything 
great and bold, and a miserable expediency is still their “beset- 
ting sin. The manifest disinclination of the W higs to assist the 
League, seems to indicate that the struggle is regarded as one 
vitally affecting the supremacy of the aristocracy, that it is, in 
short, the commencement of a real and earnest contest between 
the feudal spirit and the just demands of the people. If it be 
so, the best friends of the aristocracy are they who recommend 
the speedy extinction of the corn law. We are not disposed to 
assume the character of prophets in political matters, and we 
think it especially dangerous to predict in these times of rapid 
change, but we may venture to express our entire conviction, 
that so far as this country is concerned we are on the eve of a 
complete revolution in our commercial policy. We do not en- 
tertain a belief that the premier will introduce another corn bill 

in the opening of parliament, although his course will be govern- 
ed, in some degree, by what is taking place in the country. Of 
this, however, we feel sure, that Sir Robert Peel will not long 
take upon him the defence of the monstrous absurdities and the 
infamous wrong so fondly cherished by those around him, from 
the well-directed assaults which the League and its champions 
willincessantly make upon them. — If the real free trade or | “age 
members of parliament will still labour on with the conscious- 
ness that they have a special mission and a special work to ac- 
complish, they may rest assured their triumph is not far distant. 

Let them hold fast to the one question, the support of which 

their constituencies have confided to them, let them steadily 

pursue their one object, let them warily show the traps and pit- 

falls which monopoly in some feigned guise will set for them, 

and they may rely upon the early and complete success of the 

glorious cause they have espoused, The people are awaking to 

their true interests, the vast iniquity of the corn law is becoming 

apparent to them, the tide of free trade principles is rolling on 

and on to the utter demolition of the barriers which a blind and 

cruel selfishness has erected: within which are hunger and 

crime and every shape of human suffe ring, beyond which are 

glorious fields, where man may labour in continued progress, 
fulfilling the great behests of an allwise and beneficent Creator. 











THE BELL OF HAPPINESS, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SEIDL, 


BY JANET W. WILKINSON. 


The dying king his mournful son address’d, 

His cherish’d hand with anxious fondaess press’d, 

And, pointing feebly to the vacant throne, 

Breath’d his wise counsel in a trembling tone ; 
“* My son!” he said, ‘‘ that gift I leave to thee, 
But, with my throne, take these last words from me. 
Thou think’st the earth is as a hall of light ; 
Oh! learn thy error, ere its ills can blight. 
Dark tides of grief o’erflow life’s rapid stream, 
Few drops of joy within the current gleam ; 
Those tides of grief were mine, but joy fled past, 
And o’er my fate scarce one pure gem-drop cast !”’ 


He spoke and died !—but to his son’s young eyes 
Still the fair world was deck’d in rosy dyes. 

He sat upon his throne, and, smiling, thought 

What partial truths th’ expiring father taught. 

Then on his palace roof, above that room 

Where slumber veil’d for him each night of gloom, 
And day saw pleasure speed the mirth-fraught time ; 
A bell was hung, whose clear and silvery chime, 
Whene’er his touch compell’d the yielding string, 
Might warn the land, by its far-thrilling ring, 

How oft delight made sojourn with the king. " 
Fondly he deem’d no day would e’er fleet by 

And leave that fairy echo mute on high; 

Morn after morn its blushing frontlet rear’d, 

But still with eve some flower of woe appear’d, 

Oft rose his hand to pull the auspicious cord, 

But fate still snatch’d it from its eager lord! 

Once friendship fired his soul with purest flame, 

« Ring, ring!’ he said, “ to earth my joy proclaim.” 
Ere yet it woke, came stealing to his side 

A weeping herald, who, in anguish, cried, 

** He, whom my king his truest friend believed, 
Hath, like a foe, his trusting faith deceived !”’ 
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Once happy love beat in his rapturous heart, 

** My bliss! my bliss! oh! clear-tongued bell impart !”’ 
His vizier entered, pale and sad to view, 

** Not e’en to kings,” he murmured, “ is love true.” 


Swiftly may fade the sweets of vaunted love, 

And friendship’s tie a fragile bauble prove ; 

The man may weep, —the king has yet his land, 

His teeming coffers, and his powerful hand, 

His stately cities, nature fresh and fair, 

All wrought by art, or God’s unceasing care. 

Forth from the casement gazed the monarch now, ) 
And every dwelling-place that gleam’d below 

The cradle of his hopes appear’d to grow! § 
He turn’d to hear the bell his gladness greet, 

When messengers knelt mourning at his feet. 

** Behold, oh! sire, where thou can’st mark from here, 
That smoke, that blaze, that gleam of hostile spear ; 
There burn our homes, and there in glittering course, 
Our treacherous neighbours lead th’ invading force !”’ 
** Audacious robbers!’ thunders forth their lord, 
And leaves the bell, to wield the iron sword! 


Upon his locks like snow Time’s token falls, 

Yet still the bell hangs silent o’er the walls ; 

And now when beaming o’er his furrow’d cheeks 

In trembling light a short-liv’d pleasure speaks, 

He thinks no longer of the fairy bell, 

Whose sweet, clear chime should of his transport tell. 
Yet in that hour, when his existence fails, 

Beneath his window hears he stifled wails, 

‘What is that sound?” he to his vizier cries, 

Who sadly answers, “Sire, the father dies, 

The children weeping round his palace stand !” 

“‘ Bring in my children,” was the faint command, 

* And is the prize of their affection mine ?”’— 
“Could life be bought, their lives would purchase thine.” 
Now to the door come sounds of gentle feet, 

Fearful lest echo should their tread repeat, 

And at his sign his people thronging near, 

Are round his couch with sigh, and | prayer, and tear. 
“You love me? children.’’ Hundreds sob out “ Yes! 
And like a saint whom heavenly visions bless, 

The monarch rises, gazes on them all, 

Touches the cord upon the palace wall, 

Then lifting up to God his parting breath, 

The bell peals out,—he, smiling, sinks in death! 
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WILD LIFE IN THE PYRENNEES IN 1842. 





CHAPTER I. 


PHILOSOPHIC REASONS FOR TRAVEL; ROUTE THROUGH FRANCE; 
FIRST VIEW OF THE MOUNTAINS; BAREGES; THE PASS OF 
PIERREFITTE ; THE PIC DU MIDI; M. TCHIHATCHEFF 'S PERSONAL 
ACCOUNT OF HIS ASCENT OF THE MALADETTA. 


Many causes may tempt a quiet Englishman to get away from the 
stir, bustle, and dust of his own country in the summer time, and seek 
for some quiet nook out of the world—far from the whirl of business 
—out of hearing of the factory bells—removed even from the wide- 
spread influence of the last debate in the House accurately reported 
in the Times or Chronicle—where he may for a month or two see 
something besides well paved streets—and even, without a pang of 
conscience, plead guilty to the charge of ignorance of Sir Robert's 
last plan to relieve financial difficulties and please the many—or the 
few. One of these many causes induced us during the last summer 
to become a traveller ; and it would be hard, assisted even by Sterne’s 
Scientific ‘Tables, to say to what class of travellers we belonged. We 
were neither ennuyée nor sick; the first, occupation and unruffled spirits 
forbid us ever to be—the last, thanks to youth and temperance, we 
never are. But, in plain truth, we longed for the simple majesty of 
nature—for something greener than a park, something brighter than 
a northern sun—a place where we might dress as we pleased, walk 
where we liked, and feel, without a particle of misanthropy, the luxury 
of solitude for a season. We had also in our day strayed through the 
beauties of the Sister Isle, and the memory of the blue lake, the fresh 
mountain side, the rushing stream, “ haunted us like a vision,” till our 
green desk appeared a Mont Blanc, and the dust-worn chart of the 
« Rivers of the World,” as it hung against our wall—resembling more 
a pattern-card of ribbons than a chronicle of the blue Rhone and its 
compeers—seemed to look more melancholy than ever, and reproach- 
ingly to exclaim—“ Why don’t you go somewhere ?” 

The matter was soon made up: we did not select the Alps, because 
all the world goes there—nor the Rhine (their leading road), because 
a man must dress there as he would for a stroll in Bond Street, and 
meet the same faces in addition—nor our own glorious lakes, for in 
their neighbourhood we had already wiled away many an hour,—but 
we chose the Pyrennees! Why we did so, we trust the reader may 
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discover for himself, even from these rambling sketches. We are not 
one of those who love to bring their suit of best clothes to a small 
watering place, and there strut up and down a gravelled promenade, 
in common with the unhappy tenants of those small houses with green 
shutters—you know them, of course—which are let, with all their 
nastiness, at £2 a week ; we did not want society, for in England one 
can always have enough of that—but we wished to be alone, once 
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again to “make friends of mountains ’’—to renew, at its source, the 
buoyaney with which we had more than one spring morning stepped 
lightly on the heather, or, rod in hand, tripped along the river’s bank, 
and with a full, free, wild spirit, and a heart not forgetful or unthank- 
ful for the home we left behind, we wished to commune again with 
nature on her own grand territory. This is a kind of travelling which 
does no man any harm. Let no sickly inhabitant of a smoky town 
say that all this is impossible in a century of steam and common- 
places—we have proved the contrary. Off we started then for South- 
ampton—in twelve hours more, found ourselves in French land at 
Havre—in two days more (spent on the silvery Seine) were in Paris— 
secured a place in a dusky diligence for Orleans—sailed down the 
Loire to Tours in a steam packet with four chimneys—from whence, 
having tired of such muddy navigation, a few days more on terra 
firma brought us to the modern Liverpool of France—the princely 
city of Bordeaux. Let not the reader think that we are going to 
describe all this; we are not writing a guide book, nor inditing a 
tour; no bookseller has engaged us by the sheet for a work on “ La 
Jeune France ;” and although we gather a moral from all we see, and 
love even the minutest detail of a journey, we spare all remark (and 
our friends) till we arrive at a certain towering chain of mountains, 
which, dividing France from Spain, stretches a giant barrier from the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 

Every one knows what a French diligence is; if the reader don’t, 
and happens at this moment to be sitting in the well-cushioned “ four 
inside” coach of an “extra mail train,” borne on the wings of the 
wind over Chat Moss, we think the description an impossibility—and, 
as we never attempt impossibilities, we will leave him to arrive in 
Liverpool and get an omnibus with all speed to the Exchange. Let 
the informed, however, fancy us in the coupé of a vehicle such as he 
knows, composed of one ton and a half of luggage, towering like a 
material headache over sixteen immured individuals, drawn by six 
horses (three abreast), at a snail’s pace upa steep ascent in the ancient 
kingdom of Béarn,—and this after twenty-two hours of incarceration 
—the time, three in the morning—the first blush of crimson just 
glaring upwards in the east, and telling of the glories to come. We 
had been asleep—such sleep as a man gets when under perpetual 
terror of dropping his head on the gentleman’s shoulder next him; our 
hair felt matted together, and our eyes stiff and sore, and we were, in 
fact, just in the situation in which every traveller feels himself after 
dozing away the uneasy night in any place but his own bed. We 
were going up a hill, and got out to relieve the irksomeness of so close 
aresting place. It was a heavenly morning of early spring ; there was 
freshness in the air—a perfume of flowers and dew, which made even 
breathing a luxury. A blue sky without a cloud was overhead, and 
the wet vines all around sparkled under the morning sun. Is that a 
line of clouds, which, so beautifully piled on one another, are growing 
into light far away to the south? No, surely; they donot move, and 
are so white and brilliant—so peaked and rugged, that they cannot be 
mistaken even for “sunbright glories.” They are the Pyrennees! 
We wish the reader could enjoy our rapture. Here was the object of 
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our journeying; the heights which had had place in many a dream of 
pleasure were now actually in sight; the great frontier formed by 
nature between two countries whose very names are embodied history 
—the scene of our Wellington’s exploits—the abiding place of the 
dusky pine, the foaming cataract, the wild glacier—all opened on us 
at once with that first dawning ray of light from the east. 

A word about the geography of this land of the beautiful ; and let 
no one—at this moment recalling painful hours when, at school, a 
map, and dry books of names, constituted all that was meant by the 
word—anticipate a chronicle of equal interest from us. 

Stretching between two great seas from shore to shore,—on the one 
side starting into life and light on the very edge of those waters which 
wash the shores of the three mighty kingdoms of old—Rome, Greece, 
and Carthage—and on the other, inclining gently to the verge of the 
vast Atlantic,—this great chain, by a depth of fifty or sixty miles, 
separates the land of Moorish conquest and modern anarchy, from the 
equally interesting and more favoured country of France. It thus 
runs east and west, and that part of it most frequented by travellers, 
is divided by three great vallies which intersect the chain in an oppo- 
site direction to its length, and afford entrances to the numerous little 
watering places with which it is studded, as well as to those narrow 
and precipitous passes into Spain, which offer to contraband adven- 
turers a ready means of carrying on their work of illegality and peril. 
We speak now of the general outline of the French side. The in- 
terior of the Pyrennees is everywhere divided by steep and narrow 
ravines, each with its foaming cataract and innumerable cascades, 
many of which have to be passed before the traveller can arrive at 
any of the hot springs, which, in the summer season, form the great 
object of attraction to crowds of visitors. The names of Baréges, 
Bagnéres, and Eaux Bonnes, will be familiar to many in England as 
the principal of these. 

The peculiar character of all the scenery is a mixture of the richest 
wood and greenest vallies, with mountains whose sides rise like a pre- 
cipice, and whose peaks are mostly crowned by snow. How often 
have we commenced an excursion which was to terminate in a night 
spent among glaciers, by a continuous ascent of hours among the 
fairest flowers of the south, and the richest of forest scenery, where 
the giant pine succeeded to lower ranges of oak, beech, and hazel. 
Everywhere, from this peculiarity, one can enjoy a mixture of sensa- 
tions within a day’s march; and as the seasons also vary according to 
the height you attain, the summer verdure of full-blown flowers is no 
sooner past in an ascent, than, perhaps at the very edge of a snow- 
drift, you may discover the gentle primrose just commencing its 
spring ! 

Contrast is the very source of new emotions; and variety in sensa- 
tion a dear delight even to one who is not tired of sameness. With 
what pleasure have we often left a rich autumn in the valley, and, 
mounting on some balmy morning, have met the young spring “ upon 
the upland lawn,” as fresh as when, with bursting life, we have de- 
tected her in her first days lighting up her own dear English hedges 
with the soft green of her own airy mantle! Do we not, at sucha 
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moment, feel as if we ourselves partook in the effort which all around 
is making to renew its existence ? 

There are many such charms arising from natural peculiarities in 
the Pyrennees: the Alps have more grandeur, from their greater ave- 
rage height, and more abundant glaciers; but here there is a more 
picturesque mixture of all that delights us in wooded scenery, com- 
bined occasionally with towering peaks of suow. Wider vallies and 
larger rivers are met with also in the former, but the frequent combi- 
nation of rushing cataract, with rich forest and steep ravine in the 
latter, could not be surpassed—while the wild and primitive state of 
the country—the unknown, or rarely visited, and uninhabited spots, 
which the adventurous may easily arrive at—and the truly original 
state, moral and domestic, of its population are undoubtedly charms 
to him whose object is more to see what is lovely and interesting, 
than to idle through fashionable haunts, where nature is sorely en- 
cumbered with all that luxury can invent to please the enervated tastes 
of the victims of dissipation or ennui. The Pyrennees abound in hot 
springs famous for the cure of many and painful diseases, and art has 
not yet added its adventitious resources to many of the watering 
places. The traveller is sure of simple but not splendid comfort, 
while the people themselves have managed to maintain an originality 
of customs, laws of property, and costume, which render them objects 
of real interest to an enquirer after facts in this age of rapid innova- 
tions. We shall have occasion to notice some of their peculiarities, 
as well as to give a sketch or two of the most remarkable places of 
resort for invalids. Life is, after all, a mixture—and a queer one: 
viewed as a whole, we unconsciously connect men, and places, and 
events together, and classify all three by the colouring of the mind 
which views them. Be it so;—let us take at random from our sketch- 
book a leaf out of nature or a page from man,—both are worth read- 
ing if we can but catch the moral. 

We have headed these sketches by the term “ Wild Life;” and, if 
adventure on the mountain side—starry nights spent under nature’s 
canopy, and days hot and sunny passed in skirting the dizzy precipice 
—be sufficiently out of the run of ordinary events to merit the appel- 
lation, we are not guilty of a misnomer. But there is another species 
of wildness—and we protest that, lovers as we are of nature and her 
free ways, we also take a strange delight in the study of the different 
phases which the “great cooking animal” is occasionally seen to 
present. We have long been engaged in the philosophic pursuit of 
human Zoology—have, in many a land seen the creature roaming at 
large or fettered down into a moral thraldom which sickened us as 
we looked on; but there was reserved for our delight in the Pyrennees, 
an opportunity of inspecting the animal caged, and as he was not 
marked “ dangerous,” we felt the bold spirit of Van Amburgh enter 
our breasts as we stole upon the lion in his den, and despite of our 
sentiments, we did “laugh most consumedly.” As we mean to pre- 
sent our readers with an account of a mountain adventure of no little 
interest, at least to us, we beg he will excuse us if we open on the Py- 
rennees with a sketch of Baréges. 

It is not every one iu England who knows that at a level of more 
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than three thousand feet above the level of the sea, in a little village 
of rude construction, and wild to a degree beyond description, perched 
high among mountains whose peaks alone tower above it, is to be 
found the far-famed resort of invalids from all nations, and the equally 
celebrated French government establishment for wounded and infirm 
military, known under the name of Baréges. Let no one who reads 
the name in his map fancy that there is a town of imposing appear- 
ance, with white plastered fronts to its houses like Cheltenham, a 
crescent like Buxton, or a drive like Brighton cliffs. Be not, gentle 
reader, borne away by your imagination so far as to conceive a place 
where pump-rooms abound and military bands play, and old gentle- 
men have easy chairs and newspapers with their hot water, and young 
ones easy acquaintances and lounging fashionables to salute as they 
gulp down the universal panacea. Be not persuaded into the idea 
that a master of the ceremonies is to leave his card on your arrival, 
that a new suit must be ordered for your entreé at the rooms, or that 
your name may be blasted by a mistake in the tie of your cravat 
when first seen on the promenade ; but if you ever do go to Baréges, 
either as a sight-seer or a water-drinker, or any other kind of unhappy 
individual, take our advice and put your black coat into your quiet 
chest of drawers at home, get your digestion into a state of perfection 
which not even bad French cookery can derange, and prepare for one 
of the most original scenes which a searcher after human curiosities 
would desire to behold. 

A long gorge, leading at first through all that is verdant and beau- 
tiful, along the side of a deafening torrent, terminates by a barren 
mountain of wintry dreariness, known under the name of the Tour- 
malet. Within a mile or two of this latter, on the side of the same 
foaming cataract which we follow to arrive at it, is situated the far- 
famed hot spring of Baréges. The ravine near this point has narrowed 
to a defile, and the hills are of a bleak granite mixed with a crumbling 
earth, on all sides deeply channelled by the beds of rivers, which in 
winter, rushing down the steep, carry everything before them, and 
leave a scene of the wildest desolation which it is possible to conceive. 
Not a tree is seen except one cherished grove sheltered by rocks; no 
more smiling meadows appear, and all is as barren as stern precipices 
can make it. Ona spot more open but not less dreary than the rest, 
you suddenly come on a single street of houses, many of them con- 
structed of wood—indeed we may say all, with the exception of the 
baths, hospital, and principal hotels. The cause is sufficiently re- 
markable: every spring nearly the whole town is carried away by 
avalanches, and it is as regularly rebuilt for the approaching summer. 
Even the road is involved in the annual ruin, and up to the first of 
June, is rarely passable for carriages. An idea may be formed of the 
nature of the place from the fact that we saw a still unmelted mass of 
snow, the remains of a fearful “lavange,” which had descended in the 
winter, lying at the back of one of the streets in this region of desola- 
tion. The reader will remember that Baréges is some two hundred 
miles south of the sunny wine country of Bordeaux. 

The village, primitive in allits arrangements, at no time possessing 
an older date than four months, is crowded to suffocation with military 
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and invalids of all kinds, for whom the boiling waters are considered 
auseful remedy. By acurious regulation the government does not 
permit any of the soldiers or officers taking the waters under their di- 
rection, to leave the immediate neighbourhood of the baths, and as the 
consumption is enormous, the supply has to be meted out by an in- 
spector. You can easily imagine to what inventions for spending 
time men are reduced, whose movements are thus limited to a circuit 
of about half a mile. 

What a scene there is! the one street and its little line of wooden 
shops, everlastingly crowded with the lame and the rheumatic, closely 
mufled invalids ever on their way to the baths, the last comer being 
often obliged to rise at two and three in the morning to get his share 
of the troubled waters,—hope on the countenance of the most wretched, 
and ennui and pain struggling for mastery with the ordinary compla- 
cent smirk of the Frenchman, while here and there are the mere 
loungers (here very few in number), who collect in all crowds to 
make a passing remark on human life, or spend a tired moment of 
their existence. ‘The wretched tenements around, the stern mountains 
often wrapped in clouds far below the level of the town, the fierce 
torrent whose deafening roar tells ever of the ravages of its waters, 
and the temporary nature of every object of artificial creation, add 
not a little to the strangeness of the place. Stray then into the one 
library, where Voltaire, Rabelais, and a few of Cooper’s novels trans- 
lated, supply the literary famine of this world of sickness: make 
your way to the billiard room (for there is one), and inspect the strug- 
gle going on for possession of the wooden table; look up at the bal- 
vonies and see the whiskered and pallid jaws which unceasingly smoke 
in their narrow dens aloft; nay, more, descend with us to the road 
just outside the town, and we will show you the oldest officers playing 
“pitch and toss” on the parapet, “ Legions of Honour,” and crippled 
possessors of glittering stars engaged in frivolities the most childish, 
and occupations the most absurd, now fighting for the ownership of a 
sous, and again puzzling over the last Parisian Journal, and agitating 
the chances of a war with England ;—and when you have laughed or 
cried, as the case may be, at the rare combination of suffering and fri- 
volity, your former ideas of the fashion and amusements of Baréges 
(if you had any such), will, we rather think, not be much increased by 
an actual examination of facts. Such is the existing state of things ; 
and if you want variety and have some thirty pounds to expend in 
amusements, pray lose no time in taking a steamer for Bordeaux, and 
a diligence to the Pyrennees, and you may then judge if we have ex- 
aggerated. 

What a place of terror this is in winter! it is then abandoned to an 
inevitable destruction, and but four inhabitants remain to guard the 
few permanent houses which stand the contest with the elements. 
These guardians of the settlement are shut up for months in the snow, 
and have but a dreary look-out from upper stories on the bears and 
wolves which at that season descend into the ravines. We have con- 
versed with some of these watchmen, aud their accounts of their mo- 
notonous life and hair-breadth escapes startle one. No later than one 
year ago, a woman, forming one of a party who rashly persisted in 
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remaining for the winter in a cabin near Baréges, met with an awful 
calamity. Seeing an avalanche falling, she took her two children, one 
in each arm, and tied herself to the oven of her little cottage; down 
came the rushing snow, and on recovering her senses after the strug- 
gle, she was childless, alone on the ruins of her home—saved but to 
mourn the loss of all that was dear on earth. 

Yet it is as an approach to this extraordinary village that the Go- 
vernment has constructed one of the most wonderful works which 
human ingenuity could conceive, or human power execute in the form 
of a road: so highly esteemed are the waters of Baréges. It com- 
mences to ascend from the low country at a distance of at least twelve 
miles from its termination at the baths, and traverses a gorge which, 
for stupendous grandeur, is unequalled by anything we know. 

A foaming torrent—the Gave-de-Baréges—finds its exit from the 
hills between two mountains whose sides are clad with pine forests up 
to their very peaks. Few places in this ravine are wide enough to 
allow the ijtea of any passage but that one which nature has 
formed for the fierce element which thunders over the broken rocks of 
the steep descent. Yet in defiance of all obstacles, a road of the 
most perfect and safe construction has been cut out of the very walls 
of the precipice, and now overhanging the river, and again crossing 
its course on marble bridges, winds its dizzy course through scenery 
of the most enchanting wildness, and stands amid the strongholds of 
nature a monument of human enterprize. 

Such is the Pass of Pierrefitte, and with feelings of delight and ad- 
miration, not unmixed with that uncertain sensation which steep and 
narrow ascents give even to the most practised heads, did we wind 
along the Gave de Baréges on our first approach to this country of the 
beautiful. Our acquaintance with this ravine did not end here; we 
have, at early morning-hours, before the sun peeped into its dells, in- 
haled the fresh air of this romantic pass, clambered up its rocky sides, 
and many a time returned to experience again that strange feeling 
which is ever present when we survey a stupendous work of human 
art, which, grand in its every proportion, still sinks into immeasurable 
insignificance in comparison with the simplicity of nature, whose least 
barriers it has found such difficulties in surmounting. 

But we have promised the history of a mountain adventure. Our 
first excursion was an ascent of the “ Pic du Midi de Bigorre”—an 
isolated giant of the chain which commands one of the most extensive 
views of the plains of France, as well as of the most bold scenery of 
the Pyrennees. 

The inhabitants of a country like this have a rather different species 
of enjoyments from those of low-landers like ourselves. I have known 
thirteen women, natives of the little valley of Luz, ascend this difficult 
mountain to see, what was to them @ terra incognita, and the greatest 
of novelties—a plain! Nor is this by any means uncommon, the low 
country being to immense numbers absolutely unknown, their eyes 
having never rested on a wider view than their own narrow valleys. 
One would suppose that this knowledge, restricted to what is grand 
and sublime alone, should produce a corresponding elevation and pe 
culiarity of character—that it Las done so we will show proofs here- 
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after. The people of all mountainous countries have striking charac- 
teristics. Their love of political liberty, as testified in Scotland and 
Switzerland—their natural taste for music and legendary tales, and 
the more homely but not less valuable trait of hospitality, may serve 
en passant as illustrations. Of course the remark does not originate 
with us. 

We had been fortunate enough to meet with a most agreeable com- 
panion in a young English officer, like ourselves anxious to explore all 
the curiosities of the Pyrennees. The ascent of the Pic du Midi was 
regarded in that month (June) as highly dangerous, and indeed im- 
practicable, the snows not being sufficiently melted to allow of our 
following the ordinary path. This, however, only fired our ambition 
to make the attempt, and accordingly, with two good guides and 
strong mountain poles, a fair store of provisions, and elastic spirits, 
we left Baréges (where we had slept the previous night) at an early 
hour on a bright and sunny morning. To be the first for the year to 
ascend the “ Pie,” to have cut our way over untrodden snow, and 
open the path for later comers, was in itself an inducement to the 
enterprize. 

We had hours of ascent over rough and broken mountain—left the 
Tourmalet to our right, crossed over a steep ridge, and toiled through 
the beds of torrents ere we came to the banks of a frozen lake which 
occupied part of an amphitheatre filled with snow, over which rose in 
glittering majesty the object of our journey. Throughout the Py- 
rennees generally, the southern sides are bare and rocky, whilst the 
northern, being less exposed to the mid-day sun, are thickly coated 
with snow and occasional glacier. 

Now commenced the snow-walking. Let the reader imagine a 
shelving bank of unbroken snow rising to a height of many hundred 
feet above a lake—resembling the roof of a house in obliquity, and 
bearing no elevation or unevenness on which the slippery foot could 
rest fora moment. He who has not tried it and tried it often, can 
have no idea of the precarious footing such a bank presents. The 
party walk obliquely upwards in single file, each stepping in the track 
of the foremost, your mountain pole above you in the white and glis- 
tening wail, and your dependance for life resting solely on the sure- 
ness of your eye and the poised accuracy of your balance. All this 
time a southern sun glares fiercely on the dazzling snow, and you have 
the comfortable feeling that no human power could save in the event 
of an uneven step. 

About two hours of this kind of work brought us on a platform 
from which the “ Pic” itself rose abruptly. We had just turned to 
congratulate our companion on the passage of the difficult point, when 
our eye caught the figures of two men seated quietly on a rock some 
fifty yards a-head of us, who seemed to be regarding us with looks of 
most philosophic indifference. Men often owe many of their friend- 
ships in this world to very trivial events; and we afterwards found 
that the common desire which had seized M. Tchihatcheff and our- 
selves separately, to be the first for the year on the “ Pic du Midi,” 
hid the foundation of a most agreeable, and, we would fain hope, a 
lasting intercourse between us. In fact these two figures were no 
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other than the Russian officer who afterwards signalized himself in this 
country by a daring ascent of a hitherto unscaled mountain, the Ma- 
ladetta, and that sage philosopher and unrivalled guide, Pierre Sanio. 
How often have we since jogged along through the long sunny day, 
preceded by the wise and silent Pierre—how firm have we felt his 
grasp when, hand over hand, we scaled the face of precipices enough 
to make the stoutest shudder—and how gently has his song lulled us 
to rest in our little bivouac on the far mountain top, when wrapped 
in our cloak, and canopied by a starry sky, we have gathered in a 
little circle close round our pine fire, and felt a protection in his 
honest guardianship. Enough of him at present: would that every 
guide was as fearless, and as little mercenary, as our good friend Pierre. 

This is a digression. We need not say that we joined parties ; the 
summit was gained, and a view of the most extreme splendvur opened 
upon us at once. All around, for countless miles, the snowy peaks of 
the Pyrennees reposed in massive grandeur, except at that side where, 
in quict contrast, the plain of Tarbes lay at our feet. Fora length of 
time we did not even speak. Far away above every earthly sound, 
and in the hush of even the lightest breath of air, with a sublime 
extent of “iced mountain tops,” stretching along till the eye refused 
to follow them, with no life near us but one eagle, which wheeled 
proudly over a peak below—we thought we had never before ex- 
perienced what perfect silence was. The forest has its faint flutter 
of leaves, even when sunset winds die away ;—the sea at its deepest 
calm, on the stillest night, and leagues from a shore, has a murmur 
which tells of the uneasiness of its slumbering power; but the far 
mountain top is alone perfectly, wholly silent. 

This state of things, we confess, did not last long: we were two 
Englishmen, and our Russian spoke our language with a facility and 
precision for which his countrymen (who are universally the best 
linguists the continental traveller meets with) are ever remarkable. 
Men are not, thank God, always restrained by idle forms of society: 
we escape from the stateliness of the morning visit, and the studied 
ease without sincerity of the pompous dinner party, when the moun- 
tain side is our table. We dined—produced our skin of wine, and 
soon were as familiar as old friends. Many and queer topics passed 
before us. Our Russian friend had seen most modern countries, had 
been in the terrors of Khiva, ridden over the Prairies of America, 
traversed Spain in company with the wildest of its guerillas ; had cam- 
paigned against the Turks, and was withal a man of much reading and 
various accomplishments. Our Englishman was an officer and a gen- 
tleman, was young and had the enthusiasm of youth, while we our- 
selves were of course, as we ever are, most humble and _ pleased 
listeners, now adding to the fire of opinion, eliciting a new fact from 
one, or teazing another to a defence of principles by a recital of living 
anecdote and adventure. Thus two hours passed while, seated ona 
rock among the snow, we chatted together. 

The guides rose to warn us of approaching evening: we were stiff 
with cold. Names and kind words were exchanged: England and 
home were mentioned by the two fellow countrymen, and the foreigner 
looked more interested as we spoke. A hearty shake of the hand all 
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round, a hope of a future meeting spoken of but not believed, and we 





xj separated, Mr. being obliged to start for a near village on his 
ax, way to the low country. 

'Y> A new mode of conveyance awaited us. We sat down on the snow 
=“ at the top of a shelving descent some half mile long, placed our poles 
gh behind us, and off we started sliding down with the speed of a whirl- 
od wind, a foam of snow marking our progress on the glittering drift, 


and after a few minutes of hurry and breathless velocity found our- 
\S selves landed at the bottom of the first ridge of the Pic du Midi. 
his We subjoin an account of an adventure which has just excited no 
ty little interest in the Pyrennees, namely the ascent of the Maladetta. 
es It is the highest of all the chain, and from its prodigious glaciers was 
the always considered inaccessible. M. Tchihatcheff, with characteristic 
ied daring, has, however, at last succeeded in scaling the summit. He 
of has kindly authorized us to forward to the North of England Ma- 
re, gazine his account, which we have endeavoured to translate from the 


of French as literally as possible. The reader will however bear in mind 

nd, how much the original must suffer in forcible expressions and ease of 

= recital by being rendered into English. The personal account which 

sed precedes it emanates, we believe, from the Academy of Toulouse, 

led which has presented M. Tchihatcheff with a medal in honour of his 

Che perseverance and success. 

ws ASCENT OF THE PIC DE NETHOU. 

rest [Translated from the “ Journal Literaire de Toulouse,”— August, 1842. ] 

re “It is now pretty generally known that the Pic de Nethou, the high- 

far est summit of the Maladetta, is also the most elevated point of the 
Pyrennees. Every attempt made up to this day to scale this giant 

a of our mountains, either by men of science, amateurs, or Izard hunt- 

an 


ers has proved ineffectual. 

“ A young Russian officer, M. Platon de Tchihatcheff, has just under- 
taken an ascent which has been crowned with entire success. This 
ty: intrepid traveller, a friend of the celebrated Alexandre de Humboldt, 


best 
ble. 





lied had been designed by him for a scientific expedition into Thibet, an 
pun enterprise which unhappily has not been accomplished, having been 
and given up in consequence of the disasters of Khiva. M. de Tchihatcheff 
ssed has devoted himself for many years to hypermetrical* experiments; a 
had journey in America, and several excursions in the Columbian Andes 
Ca, have familiarized him with expeditions into elevated regions. He has 
ame addressed a detailed account of his ascension of the Pic de Nethou to 
and the ‘ Institute Royal de France.’ The following analysis of this memoir 
gen- has, at the same time been communicated to the ‘ Academie Royale 
our- des Sciences, Inscriptions et Belles Lettres de Toulouse.’ 

ased «“ A. M. Moquin Tandon, President de Academie, &c., &c., &c.” 
from “ Sir,—Having been fortunate enough to obtain some positive re- 


ving sults upon a point of the Pyrennees hitherto little known, I take the 
ona § liberty of addressing these lines to you, satisfied that you will receive 
them with your accustomed kindness. 
stiff “ The higher zones of the Maladetia have remained unexplored to 
| and Ff this day, notwithstanding the various attempts of Ramond Chaussenque, 
guer Cordier Parrot, and several other naturalists, men of science and 
d all * Hypermetrical: For the measurement of Height. 
Ee 
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amateurs. From the time of my arrival in the Pyrennees at the com- 
mencement of the present Summer, I have directed my attention to 
the Pic de Nethou, at present generally regarded as the giant of this 
beautiful chain. I conceived that it would be a matter of great interest 
in the science of elevated regions, to be able to establish with precision 
the real state of this terra incognita—or at least to discover the nature 
of the obstacles which have given it the reputation of inaccessibility. 
The difficulties which I met at every step in procuring positive infor- 
mation—the absolute silence or vague language of authors—the terrific 
stories of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood,—all these were not 
calculated, I confess, to encourage a new attempt in a path where so 
many bold and skillful men had already failed. The tragical fate of 
Barrau, a guide of Bagnéres de Suchon, who, in 1824, was lost in a 
crevice of the glacier, had excited so vivid a sensation of terror in his 
brethren, that all the guides of the country regarded the ascension of 
the Maladetta as at least an extravagance. Notwithstanding, I did 
not entirely despair, persuaded that with prudence one might always 
have a means of retreat in reserve, even in positions the most difficult. 
I therefore decided on starting for Bagnéres de Suchon, in order to 
make all the necessary arrangements for an ascent of the Maladetta. 

« After some difficulty, I succeeded in finding two ‘ Izard hunters’ 
—Bernard Ursul and Pierre Radonet—who consented to accompany 
me towards the summit of the ‘Monts Maudits’* A guide of Luz, 
Pierre Sanio, who had been in my service about six weeks, wished to 
join our party on this expedition of danger, and on the 18th July we 
set out from Suchon for the ‘ Port de Venasque.’ On the very moment 
of starting, a young French amateur of botany, M. de Frankeville, 
came to join our little caravan with his guide, Jean Algam, and we 
set out all together in pursuit of our object. 

“ We reached the Port de Venasque without much difficulty. It is 
from this narrow pass cut out across the very crest of the mountain, 
that we had the first glimpse of the formidable enemy with which I, 
for my part, was resolved to engage in serious contest. The Mala- 
detta, seen from this point, presents a more lofty and imposing appear- 
ance than from the southern side ; here its immense glaciers of more 
than 11,000 metres in length, is crowned by the Pic de Nethou, the 
highest summit of the Pyrennees. Two other points are seen on the 
west of this mountain towering above the level of the common ridge, 
which rises like a rampart along the whole length of the chain: they 
are erroneously called the ‘ peaks of the Maladetta.’ In fact, by atten- 
tively remarking the geographical and geological conformation of this 
singular rock-work, it is easily perceived that its unique summit is the 
Pic de Nethou, and that the crest of the Monts Maudits, which extends 
from the ‘ Pic d’Albe’ to that of ‘ Foreanade,’ has no other point of 
equal height. The mass of granite which has risen out above all the 
rest of the Pyrennees, and which constitutes the chief part of these 
mountains, is surrounded on all sides by the transition soil from which 
the schist and calcareous portions have receded (so to speak) before 
the elevation of this compact and homogeneous body. 


* The ‘‘ Maladetta,” in Spanish, means the ‘‘ cursed mountain ;” the French 
occasionally call it ‘‘ Mont Maudit.” It is on the Spanish side of the Pyrennees, 
on the borders of Arragon and Catalonia. 
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“In spite of the curiosity, mixed with fear, with which we contem- 
plated the Pic de Nethou, we hastened our descent on the territory of 
Arragon. Several Spanish carabineros came to inspect and question 
us; we left with these gentlemen incontestible proofs of our respect 
for constituted authorities, and continued our route, having dismissed 
our horses to the Hospice of Suchon. 

“ Our guides carried abundant provision on their shoulders, and in 
a short time we reached the ‘ Vallon du Plan des Etangs,’ which we 
crossed, in order to climb the nearest part of the broad base of the 
Maladetta. The dwarf vegetation appearing between the rocks through 
which we sought to open a way, showed that we had already attained 
to a considerable altitude. Shortly after, spots of snow began to 
appear scattered here and there, and before the night closed in, we 
were installed in the savage region of pines and Alpine plants. A 
storm which had been threatening all day was ready to burst, and our 
hunters hastened us forward to the shelter of a projecting rock called 
the Rocher dela Raucluse. We had scarcely arrived there when the 
rain began to fall in torrents. The centigrade thermometer stood at 
12° 3’ and the air was mild. We fell asleep in the hope of the next 
day being fine. 

“On the 19th of July our hunters decided on winding round the 
mountain and attacking it on the southern side ; the great glacier in- 
spiring them with atruly superstitious dread. The steep declivities by 
which we had to pass were covered with fragments and scattered 
rocks, which appeared to have been precipitated by the action of 
avalanches, or the various changes of the bed of the glacier. We 
sealed three ridges successively, named Col d’Albe, Grigueno, and 
Malevierna ; the soil was alternately calcareous and micaceous schist ; 
where any granite appeared it was very sandy and contained feldspar 
and crystals quartz of considerable size. Beneath the two first 
ridges were two lakes covered with ice, the second of which is of large 
circumference. 

“Nothing could be wilder than the general aspect of this whole 
region—the strata, mixed together, formed such a complete chaos of 
pointed, sharp-edged rocks, where the foot could not rest, that after a 
five hours walk, leaping from rock to rock and every moment risking 
some fatal accident, I began to feel uneasy as to the event of our 
fatiguing day’s work. Happily, after scaling, with no little difficulty, 
the Port de Malivierna, we perceived in the distance some rickety 
pines, which seemed to be the “ avant coureurs” of the stunted under- 
wood of that region. In fact we soon reached a rapid descent which 
led us to the entrance of a little valley, where we found nearly the 
same vegetation, only a little more varied, as that we had left on 
the other side of the mountain. 

“In the course of this day we saw one or two isolated blocks in the 
lower zone of the transition soil, which belonged by their constituent 
particles to the granite of the Maladetta, and had been probably cast 
to this distance by the action of its glaciers. Exhausted by fatigue, 
we sought repose as soon as we arrived, having much need to recruit 
our strength for the excursion of the following day. 

“The 20th of July, at three a.m., we were already on foot. The 
sky was calm and promised a fine day, but this was fallacious. Mists 
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which the E. N. E. wind poured in incessantly, soon began to gather 
on the pointed crest of the Maladetta, and at length covered its sum- 
mit with a thick cloud. Meanwhile we had emerged, after a two 
hour’s ascent, on a sort of small horizontal platform, where three lakes 
lay linked together; there was no sign of thaw on them, which is 
worthy of remark, as, at a greater height, we afterwards met with a 
fourth, which was not frozen. We were now at the foot of the great 
glacier. It was entirely covered with snow, and rarely displayed its 
blue back. It is in every direction traversed by deep and wide crevi- 
ces, and more resembled what is called in Switzerland a ‘ haut névé’ 
than a glacier properly so called. Its surface appeared hard, which 
obliged us to put on our ‘crampons.’* We gathered, during a two 
hour’s ascent, several insects, which lay benumbed on the snow, 
and which the wind had doubtless carried to the glacier. I have 
given the names of these insects in the report I have just forwarded to 
the Institute. 

“ The parent ridge of the whole chain now rose before us; it must 
be ascended in order to reach the foot of the cone itself. In crossing 
it, a tremendous hurricane of wind almost precipitated us into a small 
basin of water on the opposite side, which appears to serve as a re- 
servoir for the draining of the northern glacier. This glacier rose 
abruptly above the banks of the miniature lake. Its vertical section 
formed in this place, a compact wall of snow from thirty to thirty-five 
metres thick—its upper side of a greenish colour showed itself a little 
farther off. 

“ Immediately after crossing the parent ridge, we came upon a steep 
declivity which forms the base of the Pic de Nethou. A few minutes 
more, and we reached the jagged points which rose upon its flank, 
but these crumbled away as soon as we attempted to fix our hold upon 
them, and yielded under our feet and hands so that every effort 
to accomplish the ascent proved abortive. We were obliged to pause, 
a thick mist enveloped us on all sides—nothing was so easy as to lose 
our way. We sent our guides to seek for any path by which we might 
attain the summit. They climbed with rare agility over the angles of 
rock, but soon seeing that they had no other chance of success, they 
determined, in spite of the memory of the fate of Barrau, to attack 
the dangerous glacier which extended nearly to the summit. Pierre 
Sanio, who was from Luz, appeared to take less interest in the misfor- 
tune of the Suchon guide lost in 1824, and his courage, which was not 
cast down by this sad recollection, kept up the spirits of the others. 
They tied themselves together with ropes at the distance of about two 
fathoms from each other and sought for any practicable way. At 
length they were fortunate enough to find a path of ascent. In this 
enterprise one of the guides put his foot on a crevice covered with 
snow and felt it give way beneath him, had it not been for the cords 
by which he was held and the prompt assistance of the others, his fate 
might have been similar to that of Barrau. 

« A sickness which came over me in passing the crest of the moun- 
tain had now entirely ceased, and when the guides arrived, I was 

* The ‘crampon’ is a kind of iron shoe, composed of two small bars placed dia- 
gonally, and having sharp spikes projecting below, which stick into the ice, and 
thus prevent the foot from slipping. (7ranslator.) 
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ready to set out with them. We had soon the good fortune to find, 
sheltered in the fissure of a rock, a pretty little caryophyllus (silene 
acaulis) the seed of which had been probably conveyed to this great 
elevation either by a bird or by the wind. We were more than 400 
metres above the limits of the level of eternal snow! The ‘silene 
acaulis’ is one of the prettiest plants of the Alps and Pyrennees. Its 
leaves gathered into a thick mass, form tufts of a beautiful green, 
from which arise its exquisite little purple flowers. 

“ An hour of severe walking in a crumbling snow (which resembled 
by its want of coherence that which I have remarked in America on 
the sides of Cotopaxi and Chimboraco) led us to an elevation where 
the glacier, worn away by the action of the sun and air, was gradually 
lost, thinly covering fragments of granite of an infinite variety of 
shapes. We thought that we had attained the long wished for sum- 
mit, but soon, in an opening of the fog, we perceived a needle-pointed 
rock shooting up like an arrow, seven or eight metres above us. Our 
guides on the instant rushed up, and climbing hand over hand by a 
narrow passage like a staircase, abrupt and edged by deep precipices, 
we attained in about ten minutes the towering summit of the Mala- 
detta, that is, the most elevated point of all the Pyrennees! This was 
a moment of triumph for us all, and we hastened to mark the spot by 
alittle tower, hurriedly constructed from the stones which lay scattered 
at our feet. 

“The fog cleared off from time to time, and allowed us to see 
through its large openings, a spectacle on which we could not suffi- 
ciently feast our eyes—a view which I shall not attempt to describe, 
for the language of man is too weak to express images so sublime, or 
trace such great emotions. 

“ The thermometer being at 3°, we were soon forced to descend to- 
wards the earth so softly spread out before us, which seemed to recall 
us to its verdant vallies. Having passed again the stormy crest of the 
Maladetta, we crossed the southern glacier as far as the Col de Mali- 
vierna. Before arriving there, we perceived to our great astonish- 
ment, on the sharp edges and perpendicular faces of a rock forming a 
paralellogram, four superb ‘bards,’ which stalked along with tranquil 
step. This mammiferous animal is becoming, as we know, more and 
more rare in the Pyrennees, and the hunters obtain a high price for its 
flesh, skin, and horns. 

“ Having returned into the region of detached blocks of stone, we 
arrived at the Lake of Grigueno, which we skirted on a steep declivity 
of snow, at an elevation of 50 or 55°, and at a height of 350 or 400 
metres above the level of the lake. At about three quarters of an 
hour’s walk to our right, rose the second and third peaks of the Mala- 
detta ; their approach appeared easy and free from glaciers and inac- 
cessible rocks. Towards evening, allowing ourselves to slip down a 
long snow bank, we soon after met again the Alpine plants and the 
torrent we had left the night before last, and after having been on foot 
for fourteen hours, we were again seated around the pine fire at the 
Bivouac of La Raucluse. 

“ This first ascent had only taken us four days and three nights, 
notwithstanding our frequent wanderings in search of the path. This 
success inspired me with a desire to try a second one, in order to 
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obtain some more positive scientific results. I should have wished to 
make a barometrical measurement not only of the summit of the Mala- 
detta, but also of the several zones, classed according to the limits of 
their constituent elements, or of their divers products. Unfortunately, 
I had not all the necessary instruments. I exerted myself to obtain 
them, and M. le Docteur Fontan most obligingly lent me barometers, 
thermometers, and a hydrometer of Saussure. He also proposed to 
make correspondiug observations at Suchon during my absence. 

“ T set out again for the Maladetta with the same persons, excepting 
the guide Algaro. M. Laurent, Professor of the Faculty of Science at 
Bordeaux, wished to join our party, and we soon found ourselves once 
more at the rock of La Raucluse. On the 24th of July, after a violent 
storm, we set out towards the western border of the great northern 
glacier, which I resolved to attack in front, notwithstanding the 
evasions of one of our guides. M. de Franqueville remained at the 
foot of the mountain with a barometer. The weather was cloudy— 
the glacier and the Pic de Nethou were clad in sombre and menacing 
tints. We tied ourselves together with ropes, and steered as well as 
we could among the crevices. The snow hid their openings, and we 
risked plunging at every moment into one of those enormous 
abysses. At last we attained the summit of the Pic, without acci- 
dent, after a toil of three hours over the glacier. 

“ A barometer of Gay Lussac was suspended vertically from three 
of our mountain poles, and the observations were made during two 
consecutive hours, from a quarter past eleven till a quarter past one. 
A disagreeable nor’wester, piercing us on all sides, forced us to 
descend, but this time we had amply enjoyed the magnificent pano- 
rama, which unrolled before us the windings of the Pyrennees, the 
plains of Tarbes and Toulouse, and the valleys of Arragon and Cata- 
lonia. Our return was not marked by any particular accident, except 
that a barometer was slightly injured, and we broke one thermometer. 

“ Before concluding, sir, allow me to communicate a part of our re- 
sults and observations : 

“1. The barometrical measurement gave 3370.9 metres, as the ab- 
solute height of the Pic de Nethou; this amount differs from that ob- 
tained by Col. Corabceuf, in his general survey of the Pyrennees, by 
34 metres, while that of Riboul and Vidal differs from the last by 
78m. The barometer which I used had not, perhaps, the precision 
requisite for hypermetrical observations. This doubtless occasions 
the difference between my results and those of Col. Corabeeuf. 

“2. The lowest temperature of several springs or torrents was 
from 1°.5 to 2°c. 

“3. The hygrometer of Saussure gave at the summit of the Pic, 
from 67° to 68°.5—his thermometer 8°.7c. 

“4. The least temperature of the air was, during the four days of 
the first ascent, 8°.5, and during the three days of the second, 9°.3. 

“ I now conclude, sir, this letter, already perhaps too long, begging 
you to receive with indulgence the results contained in it. I shall be 
happy if you deem it worthy of being read to the Royal Academy of 


Science, &c., of Toulouse. 
« P, de TCHIHATCHEFF.” 
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LAYS TO LIBERTY. 


No. IV. 


HULL. 





I stood upon thy ramparts Hull !— 
The things of death around me lay— 
I silent stood, for my heart was full— 
I thought me, of that fate-fraught day, 
When up from earth to heaven arose, 
The clashing of contending foes, 
And shouts and tumults rent the air,— 
When Charles the Imbecile was there ; 
When his weak threat and weaker band, 
Were driven back, with mighty hand. 
A deep truth was exemplified, 
By that weak monarch then— 
Tho’ girt with pomp—encased with pride— 
That kings are only men. 
Tho’ baffled in his hopes by fight, 
To win his way to thee, 
Yet still he nurst the kingly right, 
Of using treachery. 
But Freedom’s sons were eagle-eyed, 
The coward villainy was espied 
And the first traitor justly died. 
Brave Hull! to thee belongs the praise, 
Of laying the foundation stone, 
On which succeeding times may raise, 
Great Liberty’s eternal throne. 


My soul glanced down the stream of Time !— 
When Charles the Profligate returned, 

And honesty became a crime, 

And parasites at virtue spurned.— 

Thy son, great Hull, withstood the shock !— 
When truth and right were bought and sold ; 
He stood ’mid heaps of countless gold, 

Firm as the eagle on his rock : 

He rather chose to pine and starve, 

Than by unmanly treachery carve, 

His way to fortune’s stormy height. 

He nobly scorned the proffer’d bribe, 
Entreaty—threat, or mocking gibe— 

Ne’er forced him to forsake the right : 
Thanks to thee Marvel !—thou hast won a place 
In freedom’s temple, worthy of thy race. 
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Fiull. 


Oh! could I wreath around thy name, 
My burning thoughts, in words of flame, 

I would enshrine thee as a priceless gem— 
Or an unfading star in Freedom’s diadem. 


Leaning upon thy battlement, 
I heard the ocean’s madness sent, 
Against the shore in vain ; 

To me it seemed like a nation’s groan, 
When it sues at foot of a tyrant’s throne, 
But is haughtily spurned back again. 

Yet still dash on, thou mighty ocean, 
Tearing thy way thus grain by grain, 
For every rough and high commotion 
Breaks down some barrier to thy reign. 
And in time’s undeveloped course, 
Thow lt triumph with resistless force. 
And so the human mind shall rise 
Victorious o’er its enemies, 
Despots may triumph for a day, 
And stain their hearts with lust and crime, 
But shall be crushed again to clay, 
Beneath the trampling foot of Time. 


*Tis now the dawn of freedom’s day, 

And men have hailed with true delight, 
The flashings of its glorious ray ; 

And slaves set free have blessed the sight.— 
Great Wilberforce! * I could adore 

The soul of thy divinest clay !— 

Can’st thou, above these waters’ roar, 

Feel the wild blessings craved for thee ? 
The eye upraised—the speechless prayer— 
The songs of joy which fill the air— 

The thanks on that far distant shore, 
Of men thy eloquence set free ? 
Spirit of freedom ! thou hast rushed 
In burning beauty from his tongue, 
With intellect and feeling rife— 
In thoughts of truth and words of life— 
And congregated men have hung 
Entrancéd by the powerful spell ; 
And as thy eloquence hath gushed, 

The fetters of the negro fell. 

Thanks to thee Wilberforce! thy name shall be, 


Wedded through boundless time to truth and liberty. 


* Our readers will remember that Wilberforce was born at Hull. 


A beautiful 


Doric column, surmounted by a statue of the philanthropist, stands near the en- 
trance of the dock, the foundation of this monument was laid on the day of Negro 
Emancipation. 
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Vast throng of waters !—your wild roar, 
Dashing loudly on the tower-crowned shore, 
Is an emblem fit, in its under tone, 

Of the deep—subdued—-but mighty moan, 

Of a million hearts by oppression bowed. 
Hark to the strife !—the distant hum, 

The shouts of ten thousand angry waves 
‘As they proudly rise like rebellious slaves, 
Rolling their flood to the vaults of heaven 

To assert the freedom that God hath given !— 
And the wrongs of man shall not long be dumb, 
But a voice shall come like this roaring sea, 
And the link of tyranny’s chain shall be riven. 

For all nature’s elements are free !— 

Free is the earth, on the mountains wild, 
Where Alps on Alps to the clouds are piled ; 
Free is the surge where the waters deep, 

O’er buried mountain summits sweep ; 

Free is the flash of the lightning’s glance, 
When it bursts in dread o’er the heaven’s expanse. 
And mind is free !—’twas never meant, 

That this immortal element 

Should bow to earth, at a tyrant’s nod, 

Or crouch and lick a despot’s rod ; 


No! For THE HUMAN MIND Is A PART OF Gop. 
W. H. D. 








THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
PART IY. 
THE INTERREGNUM. 





By W. TORRENS Mc. CULLAGH, Ese. 





“I must put my reader in mind, that I leave many common transactions to the 
erdinary books. And if at any time I say things that occur in other books, it is 
partly to keep the thread of the narrative in an unentangled method ; and partly 
because I do not remember to have read those things stated in other books so par- 
ticularly as I have related them .”*—Buxnet. 


We cannot quit the carnival of treachery—in whose tumult the last 
parleyings of the ancient monarchy with its conquerors were unheeded, 
and almost unheard—without noting, more particularly than we have 
yet done, the part borne by two memorable characters in its shifting 

utiful § scene. Throughout the lengthened period which we have seen em- 
eet BH ployed by his enemies in gradually preparing the ruin of the king, and, 
_— * Hist: Own Times: i. 153. 

Ff 
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up to the very moment when, unexpected by him alone,* it burst upon 
his head, James possessed apparently the advantage of having for his 
minister the subtlest politician, and for his lieutenant-general, the greatest 
military genius of his time. Lords Sunderland and Churchill (after- 
wards duke of Marlborough), were further identified with their master’s 
interest by unusual ties of personal obligation. Both had received the 
highest honours, and the most pre-eminent tokens of confidence at his 
hands ; yet both deliberately betrayed him! Russell, and Sydney, and 
Capel had, or may have believed that they had, the blood of relatives 
to avenge ; and others, like Devonshire, Somerset, and Delamere, had 
personal injuries to resent. But Churchill and Sunderland owed no- 
thing but gratitude to James ; their position gave them ample oppor- 
tunity for evincing it; they knew of the plot from an early period ; yet 
they did not scruple to remain in his service to the last hour, and after 
his overthrow, to demand their share of reward for contributing to its 
accomplishment. 

Much of the odiam of the king’s worst measures lay against lord 
Sunderland, the web of whose perfidy was so subtly wove, that no con- 
tinuous clue has yet been found to unravel it all. As head of the 
Spencer family, and nephew to the Sidneys, he had early risen to note 
in the preceding reign. The storm of the Exclusion Bill blew him 
into power; and when he and Halifax saw that wind veering, they 
trimmed their sails adroitly to the Limitation Scheme. At the acces- 
sion. of James, Sunderland feigned penitence so well, that he was allowed 
to keep his seeretaryship. He repaid this kindness by accepting a 
secret pension of 25,000 crowns from Louis XIV., to keep England 
aloof from an alliance wlth Holland.¢ He outbid the Nuncio, and ca- 
tholic peers, in zeal against the penal laws, and was more unscrupulous 
even than Jeffries in the violence of his counsels. Lord Bradford once 
asked in a numerous company, how the court expected to be able to 
manage the lords: “we may call Churchill's troop of horse to the 
Upper house,” was the audacious minister’s reply.t The heart of 
James was won. In long after years, as he sat solitarily gazing into 
the embers of his fortune, he owned “ that the ill advice of father Petre 
and lord Sunderland had bewitched him.’’§ The confessor, though a 
bad politician, was sincere; but Sunderland was probably without a 
rival in the versatility and daring of his duplicity. At first privately, 
but afterwards with no little ostentation, he professed himself to be a 
convert to Rome. His wife, meanwhile—without whose counsel it was 
believed he seldom acted—took equal pains to be remarked for her 
fidelity to the established ritual. The princess Anne says, somewhat 
spitefully,—‘‘ She has had her gallants, though may be not so many 
as some ladies here; but she goes to St. Martin’s (church), morning 
and afternoon, because there are not people enough to see her at White- 
hall, and is half an hour before, and after everybody else at her devotions : 


* After repeated warnings and offers of aid, Louis XIV. said, early in 1688, that 
**he saw plainly King James was a man cut out for destruction, and that there was 
no possibility of saving him.”—Lord Dartmouth’s note. 

. t Desp: Barillon in 1686; in Mazure. 
t Lord Dartmouth’s note to Burnet. iii. 252. 
§ Life of James. ii. 42. 
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she runs from church to church, after the famousest preachers, and, 
keeps such a clatter with her devotions, that it really turns one’s 
stomach. Sure there never were a couple so well matched as she and 
her good husband ; for as she is throughout all her actions the greatest 
jade that ever was, so he is the subtlest workingest villain on the face 
of the earth.”* It was known that this “ dissembling woman, with her 
fawning way,” had obtained great ascendancy over the queen ; whereby, 
in conjunction with the artifices of her lord with James, Anne (whose 
chief apprehension was, that her sister’s and her own hopes of succession 
would be defeated if her father’s authority was much longer maintained), 
tells the princess of Orange that ‘‘she had no doubt lord and lady Sun- 
derland would play the devil.*”’ Nor was she solitary in her misgivings. 
The intimacy of both with Henry Sydney, had been such as to give rise 
—notwithstanding their near affinity—to scandalous imputations of a 
domestic kind ; and in spite of the professed antagonism of their political 
opinions, suspicions of the fidelity of the English monarch’s secretary, 
or the Statholder’s private friend, began to prevail. Several of the 
aristocratic partisans of William—who probably knew all the parties but 
too well—seem to have doubted whether it was more likely that Sydney 
would aid his uncle to betray James to William, or would become the 
instrument of Sunderland, to get them into the power of the king ; and 
so completely did this fear appal them, that Burnet says he was speci- 
ally “desired to put it home to the prince, whether he was in any con- 
fidence with Sunderland ; for, till they were satisfied in that matter, 
they would not go on.’’+ William, of course, “denied very positively 
that he had any such correspondence ;”’ but strange facts look the other 
way. A curious letter from lady Sunderland was sent wy a special 
messenger to the prince of Orange, while Dyckvelt was in England, in 
1687, apprizing him of attempts which would be made to win his assent 
to the repeal of the Test Acts,—recounting certain conversations with 
the king,—and significantly talking of there being ‘‘ dispensations from 
Holland, as well as from Rome. Is it credible that such an epistle 
would have been so addressed and so transmitted at such a time, by the 
wife of the secretary of state, without his cognizance? But the case 
rests not on the conjectural interpretation of a woman’s letter. When 
William came over in 1688, to rescue the nation, as his declara- 
tion purported, from ‘evil counsellors, who by their credit with the 
king, had overturned the religion, laws, and liberties of the realm,” — 
Sunderland, the chief among them, fled,—not with his royal dupe to 
France, but by himself to Holland. It was not deemed requisite even 
for appearance’ sake to have him impeached or kept in ane ; and as 
soon as things began to look like settling down in England, this chief 
of evil counsellors did not hesitate to write thus from Amsterdam on 
the 8th March, 1689, to the supplanter of his too-forgiving and con- 
fiding sovereign, for leave to return home :—‘if I had not followed 
the advice of my friends, rather than my own sense, I should not have 
been out of England at this time; for I thought I had served the 
public so importantly, in contributing what in me lay towards the 
advancing of your glorious undertaking, that the having been in an 


* Letters from Anne to the Princess of Orange, 13, and 20. March 1688.—Dalr : 
+ Hist: Own Times: iv. ~ Dalrymple. Appx. 
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odious ministry ought not to have obliged me to be absent : but nothing 
makes me repine so much at it, as that I could not give my vote for 
placing your majesty on the throne, as I would have done with as 
much zeal as any man alive !’’* 

What need is there of any further testmony? It is but just to him 
who made three crowns by this revolting perfidy, to note that the days 
of Sunderland’s banishment were however shortened; and a seat in 
the cabinet was offered to this “evil eounsellor.t But the rumour 
of his appointment getting wimd, his wily lordship deemed the re- 
tention of his private influence with king William,{ preferable to the 
renewed responsibility of office. Do we wonder, that among the party 
objections muttered against him at the time, scareely one reproach him 
with his profession of Catholicity? Had he deeeived no one then ex- 
cept his ill-fated benefactor ? 

The baseness of Marlborough was deeper still. He began life as 
page to the Duke of York, over whose earlier years Arabella Churchill 
exercised an influence more conducive to the advaneement of her bro- 
ther, than honourable to herself. His biographer, Archdeacon Coxe, 
tells us, that “although it would be absurd to assert, that he derived 
no advantage from the favour she subsequently enjoyed, she did not 
contribute te his first promotion.’’§ It is hardly necessary to decide 
so nice a point of family honour. In 1678, Colonel Churchill was 
sent on a special mission to the Hague, and there formed his first 
acquaintance with the prince of Orange. No great degree of nratual 
liking seems to have ever grown up between them; and we shall see 
how little respect either was disposed to pay te any quality whieh the 
other had,—the talent for war exeepted. In 1679, James took 
Churchill with him into Scotland, where he shared with him his in- 
most counsels. The ambitious soldier at that time looked on the 

rinciple of the pending Exelusion Bill, as “the highest injustice.” |j 
The duke was his confiding patron ; the duchess had conferred a place 
of honour in her household, on his wife; what other sentiments than 
those of unlimited devotion to the interests of James, were likely at 
that period to be worth his entertaining ? 

Returning by sea to London, the vessel, which bore the duke and his 
friend was wrecked; and James risked his own life in his anxiety to 
save that of Churchill.4 

At the coronation in 1685, the favourite was made a peer, and pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general. His wife was now the intimate 
of the Princess Anne, over whom she soon obtained unbounded influ- 
ence. Little is said of either of them during the next three years ; but 
when in 1687, Dyckvelt was sent over to sound the minds of the 
aristocracy, relative to William’s projects, Churchill gave satisfactory 
proofs** that old benefits are easily forgotten, and that, of all aristocrats 
one newly made is the most ready to stand by his order. On William’s 
landing, lord Feversham counselled the king to place Churchill and 
others under arrest. But James would not listen to any doubt cast 


* Dalrymple: ii. Appx. t Wallace: ix. 112. 
t Secretary Vernon’s Letters to Shrewsbury. § Life of Marlborough: i. 1. 
} Coxe: Life of Marlborough. i. 1 chap. J Idem: i. 2. 
** Dalrymple: ii, Appx. 
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upon his fidelity, and named him lieutenant-general. The news of 
lord Cornbury’s defection, reached London on the 16th November. 
A council was instantly summoned, and there Churchill was foremost 
among those who renewed their vows of unchangeable loyalty. The 
next day he accompanied James to Salisbury, whence he proposed 
advancing to Warminster. Illness delayed the king for two days, and 
many disheartened friends advised him then to fall back on some strong 
position. ‘Till a late hour on 22nd November, Churchill resisted these 
counsels, and still urged an advance. But James had now warning of 
a plot to seize his person on the road to Warminster, and for the first 
time began to distrust his friend. That very night Churchill went 
over to William. Old Marshal Schomberg met him with the candid 
welcome, ‘‘that he was the first lieutenant-general he had ever the 
pleasure of knowing, who had deserted his colours.”’* 

Sir George Hewit, another deserter, who was raised to the 
by William, is said to have owned on his death-bed, that he and 
Churchill were both concerned in this conspiracy against James; that 
it was agreed to secure his person at all hazards; and that if he 
resisted, they were to take his life!+ The revolting tale is unhappily 
confirmed by other testimony, equally worthy of respect ;t and the 
very reverend biographer of Marlborough is content to allow the impu- 
tation to be repelled by the rectitude of his hero’s character: he should 
have remembered, says the latest and best historian of the period, that 
“Marlborough was the last person in whose case a charge of perfidy 
could be treated with contempt.” § 

No sooner was William seated on the throne, than Marlborough, 
conceiving his services undervalued, entered into the dark intrigues 
that during many years had for their object the restoration of James ; 
and he had the baseness to avail himself of his official knowledge under 
the new government to frustrate, at a murderous sacrifice of human life, 
its naval and military designs,—designs, not against opponents ina 
civil war, towards whom all ordinary charities are forgotten,—not 
against the Irish papists, whose destruction by any means was extolled 
as meritorious,—but where the national honour and independance was 
at stake, and France the foe. One of the most manly writers of the 

nt day, feels himself constrained to own, that Marlborough’s po- 
itical conduct towards both James and William, “is a foul blot upon 
hisname. We find him betraying to the enemy the secret expedition 
against Brest, we find that expedition, consequently, failing, and cost- 
ing the lives of eight hundred British soldiers! To the last he perse- 
vered in these deplorable intrigues.” During the reign of Anne, he 
professed, secretly, “unbounded devotion to the” (rival) “ courts of 
Hanover and St. Germains. In April, 1713, he writes to the Elector, 
—I shall always be ready to hazard my fortune and my life for your 
service :—in October of the same year, we find him solemnly protest- 
ing to a Jacobite agent, that he had rather have his hands cut off than 
do anything prejudicial to king James’s cause.” || Such was confess- 
edly the greatest man engaged in compassing the glorious revolution. 

* Life of James: ii. 59. + Macpherson: Orig: Papers: i. 278. 

t Idem :—Wallace: viii. 178. note. § Wallace: viii. 178. 
Lord Mahon: Hist: England: i. 19, 20. 
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James, finding himself thus abandoned by his oldest friends and by 
his children, and justly alarmed at the treacherous warnings, sent 
confidentially to him by Godolphin and Halifax from the camp of the 
invader, that his life was not secure,* on the tenth of December re- 
solved on flight. That such an act was politically inexcusable, seems 
plain. He was in honour bound, either to resign his crown, if he 
believed its reteution to be incompatible with his people’s good,—or 
to wear it till, as in his father’s case, it was removed by others from 
his brow. But as the supreme trustee of the national integrity and of 
public order, nothing could justify his abandonment of the kingdom, 
If he believed that the nation sought his deposition, and that “his 
dutiful and affectionate son-in-law,” as, to the last, William called 
himself, would have proved but an indifferent jailer,—it will hardly 
be questioned that he had a right to obey the first of human instinets, 
and provide for his self-preservation. But it needs no casuistry to 
distinguish between his liberty as a monarch, and as a man. Resuming 
a private station, he would have been justified in going when and 
where he pleased; but as king of England, no danger could justify 
his flight, or the childish forgetfulness of all dignity and duty, which 
induced him to throw the great seal into the river. 

When the doors of his chamber were opened on the morning of the 
11th December, by the duke of Northumberland, the still remaining 
crowd of courtiers were confounded at finding it vacant. Before 
many hours, several of them repaired to Windsor, and consoled their 
disappointed loyalty by paying their respects to the Prince of Orange. 
As the news spread through the city, terror and confusion rose. Some 
of the foreign ambassadors conceiving their mission at an end, re- 
solved to quit the kingdom: those of Spain and Florence remained to 
see their palaces sacked and burned to the ground.+ The minister of 
Savoy induced the Nuncio to travel behind bis carriage in the dis- 
guise of a servant; but he was recognized and stopped at Gravesend, 
and detained a prisoner until an order to allow him to depart was ob- 
tained from the Prince of Orange. 

How James was baffled in his first effort to escape, and was dragged 
like a fugitive felon back to Feversham ;—how his expostulations were 
received with ribaldry and ferocious threats, by the excited multitude, 
—how Lord Winchelsea and Captains Ovendon and Dixwell came— 
not to rescue, but to see that he was watched, until the pleasure of the 
“pious and immortal” mediator should be known;—how the only an- 
swer sent by his Highness was, that the king might have leave “to 
go whithersoever he pleased,” which virtually signified, let him evade 
the rabble, whose imaginations have been inflamed to madness by 
every species of false imputation, if his majesty can ;—how a country- 
man forced his way to the door of the Privy Council, at Whitehall, 
asking admittance as the bearer of an autograph note from the king; 
and how their lordships proposed to adjourn without considering the 
deplorable contents of the letter: and how, with some trouble, Lord 
Mulgrave, one of the least glorified actors of the scene, induced them 
at last to remain, and for decency’s sake to send 200 of the guard to 
rescue their fallen master :—finally, how, on the night of the 16th, 

* Burnet : iii, 345 :—Lord Dartmouth’s note :—and Reresby. t+ Evelyn’s Diary. 
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James re-entered London amid the repentant acclamations of the 
multitude, whom five days’ experience had taught that there is hardly 
any government which is not a blessing compared with anarchy :—are 
these not written in the personal narratives of the time? 

Lord Feversham bearing a new offer of terms to William, was in 
violation of all civilized law and usage, placed in custody by that 
prince’s order. A private letter from the queen to her unfortunate 
husband was about the same time intercepted; William broke the 
seal, and having satisfied his filial curiosity, forwarded the open letter 
to the king. 

The events that followed are well known. The English guards were 
removed, without notice, from Whitehall, and a company of Dutch 
troops appointed in their stead. The next day Lord’s Halifax, 
Shrewsbury, and Delamere appeared, with the written order of the 
prince to James, requiring him to quit the capital. He remained 
some days at Rochester, whence those who really wished his restor- 
ation, urged him not to be induced to stir. But care was taken to 
keep alive his apprehension of some new act of treachery ; and to the 
no small delight of his foes, he retired to France. 





BE JUST AND FEAR NOT. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ) 


I lately learned by accident, the grounds on which an amiable and 
humane landowner resists the abolition of the Corn Laws; and I have 
been led into certain reflections thereupon, which might possibly deserve 
a corner (quite a little one) in your Magazine. 

It is alleged, that those who desire to induce our legislators to 
abolish these laws, ought to prove to them, that the evils which will 
probably arise from free trade, (such as over-speculation, &c.,) are not 
greater than those which now exist: that free trade, in abolishing 
certain present evils, will not create greater ones. 

I do not imagine that this objection will have even any plausibility to 
you. You will probably reply, that over-speculation is stimulated prin- 
cipally by irregularities of the market; and though such irregularities 
must exist, as long as harvests vary, yet they will be generally di- 
minished, and never increased, by drawing our supply of corn from a 
wider surface and more distant regions. However, all well-meaning 
men have not been taught this, and many do honestly believe that 
an enormous and permanent increase of speculation will follow on the 
abolition of the Corn Laws. Indeed, unless suffering has by now 
taught our manufacturers some prudence, it may reasonably be feared, 
that the immediate result of their abolition would be, the exciting of 
extravagant expectations ; as though harvests in foreign countries would 
spring up instantly, at the bidding of the English Parliament. Drop 
however this whole side of the question; for it is not that to which I 
desire to call attention. 


* Memoirs of James II. written by himself :—Reresby :—Pere d’ Orleans :—~ 
Evelyn :—Barillon’s Despatches in Mazure 
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Let it be observed, that the landlord’s argument throws on the advo- 
cates of change the burden of proof, that such and such results will not 
be produced. I am disposed to believe that here lies the radical error 
of our whole legislative system, which has thus been infected with all 
the vices of one-sidedness. A claim of justice is made by us; a com- 
plaint of injustice ; a demand of redress: and what is the reply? “ We 
dare not give pe one rights, until you have satisfied us, that more 
harm than good will not come of it.” The question of justice is fairly 
shelved, and one of expediency is substituted for it; and then it is 
demanded that the expediency shall be made clear to that class, which 
alone has immediate profit from the existing injustice. 

Without saying that the Corn Laws are an oppression equal in mag- 
nitude to Negro Slavery. I do think, that my topic may be illustrated 
from the latter. Suppose the slaves to demand that their right to their 
own bodies be acknowledged ; the masters may reply, ‘‘ We cannot be 
expected to do that, until you have satisfied us, that your freedom will 
not, on the whole, produce more harm than good.” It is evident, the 
slaves would say, “‘ No! the burden of proof rests with you, to convince 
us, that our slavery is for our good, or for the general good.”’ Nor is 
there any conceivable proof, short of actual trial, by which it is possible 
to convince the masters; for although the slaves might furnish them 
with arguments, they could not (to use Johnson’s phrase) supply them 
with brains. Imagine, however, that the masters were quite unbiassed 
by immediate pecuniary gain, and wholly open to reasoning ; how diffi- 
cult, how slippery an argument, is that which treats of future good 
and evil! If it had been usual to cut off the right hands of all towns’ 
people, a petition that our children might keep both the hands which 
God had given them, might be rejected, on the ground, that we had 
not yet proved to the satisfaction of the country gentlemen, that the 
children hereafter to be born, would use their right hands well. Who 
could prove such a thing? Nay, it is certain, that every new power 
which man gains, will at first be abused; namely, while he is learning 
how to use it: yet a fresh power is in itself a good, and the legislature is 
unjust and cruel in trying to cripple any power of body or mind which 
we have from our all-wise Creator. I wish to call attention to this point 
then: that, in the proceedings of the public legislature, equally as in 
the conduct of individuals, an argument drawn from expediency 
ought not to be even listened to at all, while a claim for justice s 
pending. Nothing can be more stupid or more shallow than that 
little faith, which shrinks to follow, in the counsels of nations, the same 
principles of probity which rule us as citizens. The landlord dreads 
the evils of over-speculation ; has he considered the evil of goading 
half a nation by a deep sense of injustice? Perhaps not, for he does 
not feel or see the injustice. In an omniscient mind, assuredly, ex- 
ayer is one and the same thing with justice in all its developments; 

ut a legislator is not omniscient; he cannot take in at once all the 
results of a measure, and therefore, every argument of expediency, 
not mingled with faith in higher and deeper truths, is eminently falla- 
cious. Here then, as I think, lies a crying evil in the fundamental 
principles of our legislation: it is worldly, carnal, temporizing, timid, 
based on no broad principles of human rights and duties. Much as is 
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talked of religion in high places, and of the union of Church and State, 
Fair is never allowed to enter the calculations of a Statesman. Be 
just, and fear not, is a sentiment too mystical or too transcendental 
for a prime minister; nor has it ever been my happiness to hear such 
arguments from our bishops in the House of Lords. Ordinarily, it 
seems our Parliament acts on mere peddling expediency, till the pressure 
of necessity extorts from it a measure of justice. Until this order of 
things is reversed, there can be no such thing as a Stateman’s wisdom 
or a bishop’s patriotism: until then, the union of Church and State 
will be an empty name, if not a gratuitous piece of hypocrisy. 








“THE PRAYER FOR ALL.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO, 





To prayer, my child! See night is come! Afar 
Beneath yon cloud gleams forth a golden star ; 
In shade the hills’ dim outlines melt away ; 
Distant, a carriage scarce is seen to glide. 
List! all is still! The tree by the road side 
Sheds to the evening breeze the dust of day ! 


See twilight opening on the stores of night, 

Out bursts each hidden star with sparkling light ; 
Fades, in the west, the red fringe left by day ; 
The waters in the shade night silvers o’er ; 

Bush, path, ridge, mingle and.are seen no more. 
The traveller, uneasy, doubts his way. 


Ill, hatred, weariness,—are for the day. 

Behold, night comes still, solemn! Let us pray! 
The aged herdsman, and the winds which rove 
Through every gap, lakes, flocks with feeble call, 
Suffer and make complaining. Nature all 
Weary hath need of sleep, of prayer, of love! 


It is the solemn hour when infancy 

Communes with angels. While we madly fly 

To our strange pleasures, with uplifted eyes 

All little ones kneel down, }.ands clasped, feet bare ; 
And, at the same hour breathing the same prayer, 
Invoke for us their Fath er in the skies! 


Oh, cradled slumber !—prayer of infancy ! 
Soother of grief, from harm for ever free! 
Religion, joyous, ever smiling fair! 
Prelude to grave night’s choir !—As ’neath its wing 
A bird lays down its head for slumbering, — 
A little child nestles its soul in prayer! 
Liverpool. J. E. H. 
Gg 
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THE HERO OF VESUVIUS. 
A TALE. 


There is a large and noble village, or rather suburb, situated at the 
foot of a mountain about the height of our own Helvellyn, and on the 
shore of a bay, which, because it has been described so often, shall 
not be described here. Neither need we encroach on the space allotted 
to us by any account of the village itself, since its very name is asso- 
ciated in our minds with those of Eustace, and Lady Morgan ; of which 
writers we may observe par parenthése the former is too learned, 
and the latter not learned enough. Having disposed thus summarily 
of authorities like these, our readers may reasonably expect that we, 
in our wisdom, will show how such a place as Portici ought to be de- 
scribed, and that, by way of performing our task secundum artem, 
we will at once assume the Cicerone, dive with them into Hercula- 
neum, and then, to prevent their catching cold from this subterranean 
promenade, trip before them through vineyards and orangeries till 
we emerge upon the desolate region skirting the cone of Vesuvius ;— 
then descend with them to Pompeii, where, of course, our carriage 
awaits us with stores of cold fowl, ham, champagne, and—*“ohe jam 
satis.” No, gentle friends, we are not at present disposed for exertions 
like these ;—we are only going to present you with a few incidents, 
of which Portici is the scene; but if this our offering be complacently 
received, we may at no distant period endeavour to amuse you with 
our adventures on a trip to Pompeii, with a hero of the mule and the 
jenny, one whom Manchester delighteth to honour. 

For the present, then, be pleased to accompany us in spirit to an 
extensive parterre sloping gently, from a stately building at its north- 
ern extremity, towards the sea, on whose tranquil surface you cannot 
just now gaze, for the sea nymphs have spread upon it a pall of bur- 
nished gold sparkling with gems to receive the lord of day now sink- 
ing to his rest. Therefore will we wander for a brief space among 
these alleys embowered with myrtle, and listen to the waves “ dis- 
coursing sweet music” as they lave this delightful strand. Ever and 
anon, as we quit the shade and tread the open walk, we can admire 
yon picturesque, but terrific mountain, with its gentle slopes and ab- 
rupt cliffs, reflecting the warm rays of the setting sun ;—nor let us 
feel dismayed, though from yon graceful summit we fancy we do 
discern at intervals a still ruddier glow, and though—hark !—'tis an 
awful sound—but what of that—for several days that sound has been 
heard, and rumours of partial earthquakes have reached us—and (fear- 
ful omen,) the springs are drying up. And here, at the very base 
of this mouutain do we stand, surrounded by a population of some 
thousands, not one of whom displays the slightest uneasiness in regard 
to person or property—all are happy and—no—not tranquil,—for the 
merry laugh is ringing all around,—it is a festa—a holiday, and you 
hear the song and the tambourine accompanying the tarantella, and 
the castagnettes of the dancers. They have donned their braveries 
too, and well do they become them,—but list! there is music, too, 
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within those lofty walls, within whose precincts our nothingness is not 
permitted to intrude, but there is regal festivity in those vast cham- 
bers—princes, nobles, and jewelled dames are hailing the birth-day of 
their chivalrous sovereign, of him whose career was that of a brilliant 
meteor,—of Joachim Murat. 

And thus the evening wore away in dance and song, 


** And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 


Night brought her wonted repose—again day broke on Portici and its 
enchanting environs, but how changed the scene! The awful pheno- 
menon, whose approach had been indicated by low murmurings and 
tremblings of the earth for several days, now began to develop itself 
in all its terrors—Early in the morning volumes of smoke burst at 
intervals from the summit of the mountain, accompanied by flashes of 
lightning; but as there was no overflow of lava, these repeated dis- 
charges might be compared to the skirmishing of an army previous to 
a general engagement. Thus the morning passed away and the clear 
blue firmament was relieved, rather than deformed by the picturesque 
convolutions of the columns of smoke which rose majestically from the 
mountain: about noon, however, a peal, to which the united reports 
of a thousand cannon would be inconsiderable, shook Naples to its 
foundation, and in an instant its terraces and balconies were crowded 
by the astounded inhabitants. There a scene met their view exceed- 
ing in sublimity all that man can conceive. The infernal mine was 
sprung !—one half of the “cone,” or volcanic portion of the mountain 
wasrent asunder by the tremendous explosion, and its fragments whirled 
into the air. The summit now formed the base of an enormous co- 
lumn of fire, smoke, ashes, and stones towering perpendicularly to 
an immeasurable height. The detonations were repeated—flash fol- 
lowed flash, and the succeeding thunder contributed to swell the 
awful roar. The fable of the Titans seemed realized, and the native 
superstition might well have been excused for imagining that Satan 
was even now making an effort to regain his liberty. But this con- 
vulsion was but the prelude to a phenomenon, less imposing in appear- 
ance, but tenfold more dreadful in effect. The fuming sides of the 
cone now indicated the descent of the lava, which, boiling over the 
western edge of the crater, rolled in the direction of Torre del Greco 
—Down came the awful torrent, slowly, as if sure of its prey, annihi- 
lating in its progress the fruits of human industry, and bearing ruin to 
thousands in its fearful path. Farms, vineyards, orchards, were del- 
uged with liquid fire ; the feeble walls of cottages yielded in an instant 
to its irresistible attacks, and were buried in its waves; men and ani- 
mals fled in all directions; birds fell dead, suffocated by the sulphur- 
ous stench; the demon of desolation stalked abroad and revelled in 
the harrowing scene. 

As evening approached, the departure of the sun was fearfully com- 
pensated by the blaze of the eruption. The extensive bay, with its 
islands of Capri, Ischia, and Procida, the city and towns which studded 
its shores—the vast plains stretching eastward were illuminated by a 
mountain of fire reflected to the spectators of Naples in the intervening 
waters. The distant Appennine was tinged with the horrid glare, and 
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the fairest portion of Italy, which well deserves the appellation of “un 
pezzo di cielo caduto in terra”* afforded at this instant a scene, which 
the genius of our own Martin would seize with avidity for an illustration 
of Pandemonium, rejecting only one object—the full moon—which, as 
it rose majestically from the dense mass of flame and smoke, would 
have suggested to an ancient bard the idea of the triform goddess 
quitting her throne below to assume her rank in the court of Jove. 

The confusion in Torre del Greco now became dreadful, for the 
stream of lava flowed directly towards the town, threatening ere mid- 
night to overwhelm it a second time. Carts, mules, boats, were all in 
requisition. The road to Naples was crowded, partly with fugitives, 
and partly with those whom curiosity tempted to a nearer view of the 
eruption. In this uproar the activity of the soldiery stationed at the 
Favorita palace was conspicuous. A few only being left there on 
guard, the rest were dispersed in all directions, as well to preserve the 
peace, as to contribute their aid in removing the property of the 
inhabitants. 

Here and there were seen isolated groups who partook not of the 
general activity, being composed of those whose dwellings, situated 
higher up the mountain, had already been swept away. The women, 
were seen, now weeping and tearing their hair, now violently hugging 
their children ; the men all the while gazing on them with folded arms 
and looks of fixed despair. But these miserable beings were nearer relief 
than they anticipated, for now a body of cavalry entered the town at 
as quick a pace as the crowded streets would permit. An officer ap- 
peared to be receiving, with the deepest respect and attention, the 
instructions of a personage wrapped in a long dark mantle, whose 
agitation showed the interest he took in the scene before him. During 
his progress he repeatedly addressed exclamations of encouragement 
to the different officials, civil and military, engaged in assisting the 
inhabitants, until a case of extreme distress induced him to draw his 
rein—On the ground sat a poor woman with a child at the breast and 
another with its arms clasped about her in an agony of terror; at her 
back was a small bundle containing, probably, the few valuables she 
had contrived to save from her demolished abode. Her cheeks were 
bathed in tears, and she repeatedly kissed her helpless babes with the 
wildness of maternal solicitude——The cavalier was dismounted in a 
moment ; he approached her, and in the most soothing tone inquired 
into the cause of her grief. 

“ Oh Eccellenza” said she, “the Madonna bless you—my children, 
my poor children !” 

“ Now what is the matter ”” said the styanger. 

“ The mountain, the barbarous mountain !—we have lost all.” 

“ What! is your house destroyed ?” resumed he. 

“Oh Signor! buried, all buried, and I have nowhere to take these 
little ones to for the night.” 

“What ho! Dumont,” exclaimed he, “ see that this woman be taken 
instantly to the palace. Inquire, too, for all who may have suffered 
by the eruption, and let every necessary be provided for them.” 

“I shall attend to it, sire,” said the officer, bowing. A scream of 
* “A portion of Heaven fallen upon Earth.” 
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joy and gratitude burst from the mother—she sprang to her feet—then 
falling on her knees, could only utter in broken accents “May God’s 
holy Mother protect and bless your Majesty.” The last word caught 
the ear of several passengers—the news spread from mouth to mouth, 
and the air soon rang with shouts of “ Viva il Ré! Viva Giovacchino!” 
The benevolent conduct of their Sovereign added energy to their ex- 
clamations, and for a while the impending calamity seemed forgotten. 

“TI thought you had been more prudent, Dumont,” said the king, 
“you know it was my wish to be unknown lest my presence should 
interrupt the exertions of these poor people to save their property, and 
now, by a word, you have betrayed me.” The young man hesitatingly 
replied, “I trust the satisfaction your Majesty must feel in these affec- 
tionate greetings, will plead for my indiscretion.” “To your duty, 
sir,” replied Murat, somewhat sternly, ‘ you will better please me by 
seeing my commands punctually obeyed, in relieving every object of 
distress you may meet with, than in making speeches.” Then raising 
his voice, he exclaimed, “ My friends, I thank you, but hasten to save 
all you can; if it should become necessary to quit the town, make for 
the Granile, where there are ample accommodations provided, and 
where your property will be secure—Farewell.” 

The crowd dispersed with renewed acclamations, and the generous 
monarch, after bestowing a gold Napoleon on the original object of his 
compassion, remounted his horse and rode off, followed by about half 
a dozen attendants. 

But his exertions did not stop here,—the misfortune of the poor 
woman had suggested to him the idea of visiting the extremities of the 
town nearest to the mountain, with a view of administering every possi- 
ble succour where danger might be most imminent. In vain, however, 
did he attempt to elude recognition, for the whole town was by this 
time aware of his presence, and he was soon joined by the municipal 
officers, who thronged officiously about his person, recounting the steps 
they had taken for the public weal. Primus ante omnes, the worthy 
cavalier Orazio Stromboli, Podestd, cap in hand, and bowing to his 
very horse’s mane, repeatedly assailed the royal ear with pompous and 
prosy details upon a subject in which the meanest mule driver in the 
place was as well informed as himself. 

“ Willing to adopt the most salutary measures and precautions for 
preserving, as far as circumstances would permit, the tranquillity of 
the burgh, I summoned to a council such of the more respectable inha- 
bitants as I conceived to be distinguished for sound judgment and 
experience, as well as for devotion to your sacred royal Majesty—” 

“Caporale,” cried the king, “ride forward, and gather what in- 
formation you can of the progress of the lava.” The soldier obeyed. 

“ Amongst these” resumed the Podesta “were. first the venerable 
and right reverend father the bishop ; secondly—.” 

“Come hither, friend,” said the inattentive king to a muleteer, 
“canst thou guide me up the mountain ?” 

“Up the mountain, sire !” exclaimed the man, his eyes dilating with 
astonishments 

“T say up the*hountain—I would approach the lava—wilt thou show 
me the way ?” 
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“ My life is at your Majesty’s service,” replied the man, “ but never 
before did I see the Vesuvio so angry, the stones are falling like hail 
in all directions.” 

“ Thou shalt not want reward,” said the king, “so forward, and get 
together some half dozen mules and await my coming at the end of 
the street.” The peasant scampered off, blessing his stars and San 
Gennaro for the auspicious eruption, and devoutly wishing that one 
might take place every six months, provided always that Royalty 
came to witness it. 

—* There was also present,” said the persevering Podesta, “ the 
most learned, most worthy, and most trusty Don Antonio di Perelli, 
principal justice of peace; the learned procurator Don Pietro—” 

A tremendous peal, that made the ground vibrate under their feet, 
effectually stopped the mouth of the dignitary, whose attention was 
soon directed to preserving himself from a fall from his affrighted 
steed, whilst the king, glad to be released from his importunity without 
betraying his impatience of it, darted forward towards the appointed 
place of rendezvous. 

“ Eccellenza,” said the most worthy, most learned, and most trusty, 
Don Antonio di Perelli, “as it has pleased his Majesty to take this 
district under his own especial inspection, were it not well that we 
returned to the Piazza ?” 

No proposition could have sounded more harmoniously in the ears 
of the knight, who, by no means relished a too near approximation to 
the volcano. 

“Tam perfectly of your opinion, caro Antonio,” replied he, “ but 
what think you of the eruption—is there serious reason to apprehend 
danger ?” 

«“ To me the destruction of the town by the lava appears impossible,” 
said Perelli, “as the high mound formed by the last eruption, must 
present an effectual barrier—if the lava approach that point, the cur- 
rent must divide, or take another direction, and in either case we are 
quite safe.” 

« Are you sure of what you assert,” said the cavalier, “é possibile” 

« At all events the critical moment approaches,” said Perelli :—at 
this instant an aide-de-camp of the king appeared descending the 
street at full gallop, and beckoning impatiently as he advanced toa 
group of men, who were still lounging in conversation after the de- 
parture of the royal cortége. No sooner did the officer perceive that 
his gesture was understood, and that he was followed by those he had 
summoned, than he wheeled his horse and galloped back. The sturdy 
peasants ran with all speed towards the end of the street which abutted 
upon the mountain, where they found the chivalrous monarch in the 
midst of his retinue. The attention of the whole party was riveted on 
one object, calculated to concentrate all the faculties of the mind in one 
absorbing feeling of anxiety blended with horror. The monarch with 
his train had been stopped by the advancing lava, which, verifying the 
hypothesis of the sage Perelli, had encountered a vast tumulus, rearing 
its head like a trophy marking the limit of a former conquest, and now 
dividing the lava into two currents, swerved obliquely from the main 
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stream. Thus the town was saved from this immediate source of peril. 
But oh what a sight—within a stone’s cast of this eminence the lava 
had just encountered a small cottage, inclosed in its little garden; as 
yet the wall withstood the assault, but the molten mass, baffled for a 
brief space, had circled round the little domain, the whole of which 
must shortly be engulphed. On the threshold—oh merciful heaven !— 
a child—a little tottering child ! 

There stood the babe, unconscious of danger—the helpless innocent 
smiled—it smiled on the hideous Phlegethon!—the fiery serpent fasci- 
nated its gaze,—and—oh, that shriek from the crowd !—the cherub is 
even now advancing towards the fire !— 

Yes—after all—spite of our very selves, we are religious beings.— 
From king to peasant, one ejaculation burst forth—’twas prayer ! 

But hark! whence is that fearful ery, that even at this awful moment 
thrills every nerve—whence that commotion in the crowd ?—can aught 
divert its attention one instant from yon harrowing spectacle ’?—yet what 
stillness now—aye, there is a point beyond which human nature cannot 
endure.—Thank heaven she is senseless. 

She had quitted the cottage for the town, (on what occasion we 
know not—so many emergencies harass the poor) not dreaming that 
peril was so near, and had left the child asleep We forbear to paint 
the agony that thus prostrated even a mother! 

The wall gives way !—The glowing torrent advances !—The red glare 
is reflected from the sweet features of the child, yet alive and smiling. 
Is there then no hope ’—There is, there is! 

Oh noble, oh glorious creature Man!—still, still thy Maker’s 
image is not totally effaced, thou art indeed “infinite in faculty,” thou 
art indeed “‘ in apprehension like a god!” 

A stalwart peasant—we cannot pause to describe the hero now—is 
seen rushing towards the fire, bearing in his hand a pole. He pauses 
but an instant to kiss the little crucifix suspended from his neck, and 
then—glorious being!—plunges the pole into the lava and springs! 
Yes, he has safely landed, but how will he now proceed, for the pole, 
though it bore his weight one instant, ignited the next, and is already 
useless. But Heaven has begun its work and can complete it. He 
has seized the child—the king himself rushes towards him with ex- 
tended arms—‘‘ Now, now, brave fellow!”’ he cried, “and God Al- 
mighty be with thee.” The next moment, the lovely child, swung with 
all the energy of a hero’s arm,was safely lodged in the monarch’s embrace. 

A loud shout burst from the crowd, and a louder still when the pea- 
sant, with the same decision that had enabled him to save the child, 
retreated a few paces, and with a desperate spring cleared the terrific 
barrier. 

Vain were it to describe the greetings of the crowd—it is already con- 
ceived that the distinctions of prince,—courtier,—peasant were all 
alike neglected and forgotten in the moment of exstatic joy. But more 
than vain, more than presumptuous were it to tell of the reviving 
mother, on the restoration of her babe to her bosom. 

A tear glistened in the monarch’s eye as amidst the hearty “ vivas”’ 
of the multitude he slowly rode away. 
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The rescued child grew under the care of his royal protector, and on 
that fearful day, when, on the barbarous coast of Calabria, 


** Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed,” 


the unfortunate Giovacchino was sacrificed to the vindictive cowardice 
of the restored Bourbon dynasty, one hand was still found to receive 
his farewell letter to his Consort,—one eye to drop the tear of grati- 
tude and affection on his bloody grave. 

The HERO still lives, and has not been degraded from the high mili- 
tary honours to which he deservedly attained, under the patronage of 
his former magnanimous sovereign; and well did he maintain in the 
battle field, the title he first won on the mountain’s fiery side. 














CHARACTERISTICS OF MANCHESTER ; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





BY HORACE HEARTWELL. 





No. VI. 


Though painting finds but little encouragement among us,—though 
her home here is cold and cheerless,—music is the very charm that 
holds our society together. She is in our factories, our drawing rooms, 
at our firesides and our social meetings ;—without her, we should be a 
dull, plodding, merely money-making people,—with her, we flatter our- 
selves, we have place in the world’s esteem. I am acquainted with no 
other element which has tended so much to the improvement of the 
habits and feelings of the young people who have been springing up so 
rapidly in our busy streets, pushing us map: ge from our ap- 
pointed places. The contrast between the tastes and occupations of & 
similar class of individuals thirty years ago, and those now in the hey- 
day of young life, can scarcely be understood by any one who has not 
closely watched the progressive advance. It would be absurd to assert 
that music is the sole improving cause ; yet from considerable experience 
among the musical societies of Manchester, and most careful study of 
their tendencies, for many years, I feel satisfied that much, very much 
of our present comparative refinement may be traced to this charming 
source of rational recreation. Would that many of those conscientious 
people, who look upon its fascinations with jealous eyes, could entertain 
& more just appreciation of its value as a corrector of vicious and vulgar 
habits, in either the son of wealth or the child of poverty. Were it 
permitted me to detail instances of redeemed character, through its 
means, that have come under my notice, there would be even increased 
earnestness for its general promotion. 
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But let us take a ramble among these pleasant associations, and judge 
from their outward form of their inward spirit. Tue Concert 
Hau stands at the head of the list, if numbers of subscribers, and 
aristocratic, or rather Pluto-cratic audiences are to be the criterion; 
but, notwithstanding its great capabilities, it has, perhaps, been less 
important either as a school or in its moral influence upon society, than 
any one of its humbler but more energetic competitors. Its doors are 
closed to all but the so-called elite, and its concerts are principally 
composed of foreign gatherings. There are numbers of individuals in 
Manchester deeply devoted to the love of the art, and earnest in their 
efforts for its advancement, who have never been, and probably never 
will be admitted within its walls, even to a rehearsal. It musters 
about 600 subscribers, who pay five guineas each per annum. The 
band is of more than average merit, and is ably led by Mr. C. A. 
Seymour, a gentleman, as well as a real musician. The Hall in which 
its meetings are held, is very beautiful, and, judging from the eye 
merely, larger than the celebrated Hanover Square room, in London. 

Tue Mancuester Cuorat Society, has been established about 
ten years. About eight concerts, consisting almost entirely of choral 
music are given in the course of a season. The services of all engaged, 
generally about seventy in number are gratuitous. Though the organ 
is the only accompaniment, it is a fine school for practice, and we are 
indebted to it for much of our present eminence in choral music. Much 
indeed does the town owe to its able conductor, Mr. Wilkinson, for his 
never tiring industry, and gratuitous instruction. Its meetings, held 
in a large room, at the Royal Institution, are delightful re-unions, where 
all appear as one family—here we meet indeed “the old familiar 
faces.”” 

Then comes the AMateur Cuorat Society. It is well conducted 
by Mr. D. W. Banks, and has a small band, led by Mr. Seymour. 
It has brought forward a large number of voices among the humbler 
classes, who have made rapid strides in miscellaneous choral music, 
it is a very useful adjunct to its elder brother, and highly creditable 
to all concerned. 

Tue Harcreaves Cuorat Society is but recently established, 
and takes its name from the founder,—the late Mr. Hamer Hargreaves. 
This gentleman bequeathed by will the residue of his property, con- 
sisting of all his music (an immense library) and musical instruments, 
along with about one thousand pounds in money, to trustees for the 
purpose of establishing in Manchester a choral society, “‘ with an 
mstrumental band; having one leader and one conductor, profes- 
sionally engaged.” 

This was a noble gift, and the admirable design has been well carried 
out. The society is in a most flourishing condition, having between 
three and four hundred subscribers among a class of persons who, until 
its establishment, enjoyed but little of the many musical advantages 
which Manchester offered. The room in which its meetings are held, 
is however, very inadequate to its wants. This remark brings me to a 
subject which must be sooner or later warmly taken up in our musical 
circles ; by all those at least, who cherish a true love for the art, inde- 
pendent of selfish considerations. I allude to the union of all those 
Hh 
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excellent societies in one noble Institution; by such means laying the 
foundation of a splendid music Hall, worthy of the devotion and enter- 
prise of Manchester. 

We have the elements of a great work before us, but they lie scat- 
tered, and comparatively powerless. We have capabilities surpassing 
those of any town in England—equal to any town in Europe, and yet, 
our little vanities are dividing us, and preventing the raising of a 
structure, and the congregating together of a choral power, such has 
might be made available, not only for the cultivation and exhibition of 
musical science on a great scale, but for raising means to support the 
whole of our charitable Institutions, so honorable to the liberal spirit 
of the town. A great effort should be made to accomplish this, and 
any generous mind that would come forward to assist in its promotion, 
would perform an act, such as cannot at present be sufficiently appre- 
ciated. It should be done, and done quickly. 

Never did the musical capabilities of Manchester strike me more for- 
cibly than while listening to the performance of “The Mount of Olives,” 
by the “ Hargreaves’ Society.” Beethoven himself would have been 
proud of it,—proud, indeed, to find among a proverbially toil-worn 
people, such a devotion to the art, evinced by the study and labour 
which must have been bestowed in the production of a work, every line 
of which displays the outpourings of a master-mind. The choruses 
were perfect ; each one became, to the imaginative listener, a beautiful 
picture, full of the deep thoughts of the great German master. Now, 
why should all this energy and beauty be “ cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined?” Why should it not have “scope and verge enough?” Why 
should not the spacious and elegant Concert Hall open its doors for the 
encouragement of efforts like these to lift the divine art into its own 
sphere ?’’—and why should there not be a union, instead of a separa- 
tion of interests, in a matter so important to the enjoyment, the refine- 
ment, and the moral welfare of all? Let us hope something may be 
done to show the extent of our power, and to convince the world that we 
love the art as art, and not for the mere selfish vanities with which it 
may for a brief space surround us.* That the true spirit is here in the 
midst of us, and only wants gathering together, may be observed 
through many indications. Look at the noble manner in which Sir 
Henry Bishop was singled out and honoured in this “ money-loving” 
town some three years back, when two hundred professors of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood volunteered their services to pay a tribute to his 
genius ; when a concert was given entirely of his own compositions, and 
upwards of two thousand tickets disposed of. Nor let us pass un- 
noticed the crowded state of the various classes under the different pro- 
fessors conducting on the respective methods of Wilhem and Mainzier, 
one of whom, Mr. Weston, has we understand, nearly two thousand 
pupils. Look, again, at the admirable style in which “ The Mountain 
Sylph” was produced a few evenings ago, by young gentlemen all amateur 
vocalists. We have seen it often much worse played in every respect by 
aregular company of professors. Voice, taste, precision, everything was 
of the first order; answering finely to the baton of their conductor, 


* We should like to see as an experiment, a grand display of our choral strength 
in ‘“ The Free Trade Hall,” and are glad to hear that we probably may.—Ed. 
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Mr. Grattonn, who fulfilled his arduous duties in a manner to call down 
the united approbation of all who understood the difficulty of his posi- 
tion. Five years ago, such an attempt would have led to inevitable 
failure. All this is prompting us to bestir ourselves manfully, and not 
sit down like petty princes, each playing a powerless part in his own 
limited province. 

We have been repeatedly told that there is no chance of the Concert 
Hall subscribers ever allowing their Hall to be used by any but them- 
selves ;—that if they were to do so it would be fostering rivals. But 
why not? The advantages are apparent enough ; they might at the 
same time assist other societies in the cultivation of this divine art, and 
procure funds for providing for themselves more concerts, or more at- 
tractive concerts without any increase of subscription. What are the 
objections’? It is asserted that the success of the concerts depends less 
upon their quality, than upon the fashionableness of the audience—that 
they are the exclusives—that were they not very particular, they would 
be over-run by vulgarians? This is very ridiculous, but nothing worse : 
we cannot condemn them for trying to protect themselves against an- 
noyance, though we may laugh at them for being so easily annoyed. 
We may have our doubts too, whether they succeed in protecting them- 
selves against vulgarians. There are vulgar rich, as well as vulgar 
poor; and perchance the more offensive of the two. But that is their 
affair; let them have their concerts as select as they please. But 
what occasion is there for the room to be select also? ‘Will it be pro- 
faned by others using it? Almack’s room may be, we believe, hired by 
any one; and is not “Almack’s exclusion enough even for Manchester 
fashionables? Are the subscribers so strongly embued with the dog-in- 
the-manger spirit, that they cannot enjoy ‘their own advantages unless 
others are excluded from participation? Let us think better ‘of human 
nature. And though we know that recent gentlemen, that those who 
have just risen from the ranks are most tenacious ef the outward marks 
of respect—the most fearful of encroachments upon privileges not well 
established ; let us hope they will be contented with elevating themselves 
without seeking to depress or keep down others. Nobody, of course, 
disputes the power of the Concert Hall subscribers to do as they plese 
in this matter. Nobody can control them; but it becomes them to 
consider, whether men living in society have really the right to act for 
their own benefit alone. They, themselves, use their hall some twenty 
times a year only,—nearly three hundred nights a year it is unoccupied. 
With an increase of to their own income, and with great benefit to the 
general advancement of music, this might, without any encroachment, 
(upon what they are said to value so highly) their exclusiveness, allow 
other societies to use their hall on those evenings when they do not 
themselves require it. Let them ask themselves, and seriously, “ Have 
we the right to refuse ?’’ Can men without just blame abstain from as- 
sisting others in a beneficial pursuit, when they can do so without injury 
to themselves? True lovers of the art will give but one answer. 

Mr. Hamer Hargreaves, the gentleman before alluded to, was the 
most perfect devotee at the shrine of music I ever knew. His whole 
soul seemed made up of harmonious sounds, and when surrounded, in 
his own private music room, by his musical friends, (with the baton in 
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his hand), was the impersonation of a truly happy man. Being in Lon- 
don with him on one occasion, and happening to speak of a bargain I had. 
made in a small lot of second-hand music, he asked me to accompan 
him to the shop in Oxford-street. On entering the premises, he too 
a seat, and requested the shopman to reach him down one lot after 
another in rapid succession. I perceived he was delighted ; but the 
man began to weary, seeing, after more than an hour’s exertion, no 
signs of a purchase. At length, Mr. Hargreaves said—turning towards 
this crabbed-looking attendant, pointing, at the same time with his 
stick to the mass which covered one side of the shop—‘“ And now, sir, 
what will you take for the lot?” The man looked bewildered—then 
smiled—then rubbed his hands—then laughed outright. A bargain 
was soon made, and the whole packed off to add to his already burthened 
shelves in Manchester. 

Mr. Hargreaves devoted the whole of his time during this sojourn in 
London, to music and musical societies. He talked of nothing else, he 
sought for nothing else, every other amusement seemed frivolous, and 
so much lost time. And many an old musical veteran did he seek out 
and assist, whom he had known in his earlier years. Nor did he leave 
town until he had discovered, and relieved poor Mrs. Salmon, once the 
idol of the concert room, who he found had lived her day and become, 
like the rest, forgotten. What a world is this! How is genius the toy 
of the hour, then broken, torn, and thrown aside neglected! Yet how, 
too, does genius play her part of folly, with the pictures of by-gone ex- 
perience still in view. Living on in the giddy round of vanity, the mind 
reeling in its excess of victory, till the chain runs down, the clock hath 
struck, midnight is here, the lamp is extinguished—the oil con- 
sumed. If the crowd of those who have delighted us, but have now 
passed from the scene, from change of fashion or misfortune, could 
again appear, what a contrast would their rags and wretchedness present 
to us who knew them in the hey-day of their triumph! 

Before leaving the subject of the Hargreaves’ concerts, I will just 
mention an improvement in the programmes which is introduced there ; 
a trifling matter perhaps, but still one worthy of record and of imitation. 
Instead of the programmes containing only, as is usual, the words of the 
pieces to be performed, and the composers’ and the singers’ names, those 
of the Hargreaves society give also a short criticism of the principal sub- 
ject of the evening’s entertainment; sometimes a critique upon the 
principal composer’s style and peculiarities, while the words of each 
piece are preceded by a few judicious remarks, directing the hearer’s 
attention to the points most worthy of notice. It is evident that these 
little, unobtrusive lessons in the art, given too at the moment of illus- 
tration, must much increase the knowledge of true music. These little 
critiques, which for the most part are very good, are, I believe, written 
or selected by Mr. Charles Sever, to whom, for services as secretary, 
the society is deeply indebted. 

I must not, however, forget to mention the most social of our musical 
soirées in Manchester, those of Toe GENTLEMEN’s GLEE CLUB; 
a society which ranks very high in the musical world. Established in 
1830, with fifty members, now increased to a hundred, its progress to 
improvement in that particular class of our national music, and in its 
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general social character, has been unimpeded. Here all harsh feelings 
are annihilated—it is the neutral ground of party, as of fashion. It has 
set an example of club propriety which has been followed by most of 
the many similar societies in the town and surrounding districts ; and 
has been of great utility in reviving the good old style of English glee 
and madrigal music. 

In connexion with this meeting, let not the name of John Isherwood 
be forgotten—a man, perhaps (all things considered), who has done 
more for the promotion of music in this town than any other individual. 
Possessing a fine bass voice, with correct taste and judgment, and 
full of genuine love for the highest class of English composition from 
Pureel to Bishop, he has devoted himself to the cause with a warmth 
of heart almost unprecedented, and has gathered around him a body of 
glee singers who may challenge competition with the first societies in 
the metropolis. His genuine English character has secured for him a 
large circle of sincere friends, and few will be more regretted ‘‘ when he 
goes hence,”” by those who meet him by the fire-side or in the concert- 
room, than this veteran of song. 

Then too we have the Madrigal Society, an infant, and like the rest 
of infants, beautiful to look at ; and also a young but flourishing Glee 
Club, at Cheetham. Surely all this is important in a crowded place 
like Manchester, where so little amusement of a high character is other- 
wise provided, to fill up the few short hours permitted to the hard 
worked clerk, shopman or artizan, and still harder self-worked mer- 
chant or manufacturer. Important indeed would you deem it, gentle 
reader, were you acquainted with the other resorts offered to inexperi- 
enced youth. 

Shakspere has said, (the good, the gentle Shakspere, and was he not 
philosopher as well as poet ’) 


** The man who hath not music in his soul 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and broils.” 


and I believe him, though I do not find in the passage the same mean- 
ing perhaps, that may be applied to it by a casual reader. Shakspere 
does not say a man who cannot play on the fiddle, or he who is igno- 
rant of thorough bass ;—no, he goes deeper. And where is the man 
who has not music in his soul? It lies within us, the invisible life- 
rm of fruit or flower. What is there in nature wanting its music? 

t in which music does not form a part of its essence and beauty? 

Is there not music in the very air we breathe, the woods, the waters, 
the birds, the beasts,—in all created things? The very ground on 
which we tread hath music in it! There is no heart-meaning in words 
without it: wanting musical expression, language would be a jargon. 
Where is the logician can stir the inward spirit with half the power of 
music ? he may reason until his lamp grow dim, and not produce half 
the effect of a fine strain of real music. It hath sent men to battle and 
to death rejoicing, it hath conquered kingdoms, it hath won hearts, it 
hath soothed the maniac, charmed the savage ;—it hath made life 
happy, and strewed the passage to the grave with flowers and sunshine. 
It comes with the voice of years, and calls back scenes of joyful remem- 
brance. It is deep in its mysteries as the unfathomed ocean, high as 
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the eternal skies, plummet cannot sound it, wings cannot reach it. 
Yes, Shakspere was right, as he is ever. 

The progress of music is much delayed in this country, by a set of 
people who are always despairing of genius; who can see nothing 
beautiful in their own time. If one were a Pythagorean, one might 
almost fancy they had left their souls in past ages, and were now mere 
legs and arms. These people call out and ask the true watchers of 
the time, the sincere lovers of art, where are your Mozarts now? 
where your Handels, Haydns and Beethovens? They forget that Mo- 
zart was the worshipped of one generation, Beethoven of another, 
But the question, independently of its incorrect application, has an 
ungracious ignorance about it, a want of true sympathy with, or true 
feeling for, the glorious poetry of sound ; they are stifling talent with 
their musty sayings, they fling sludge at their neighbours, and then 
ery out, what dirty fellows you are. 

Where are your Beethovens they ask? as though there ever had 
been, or ever would be, more than one. As though nature went on 
moulding men of genius—ever two of the same pattern, like cups and 
saucers. Thesame person would ask for Shaksperes,’as he would call 
for more lights. No, no, if Europe, if the World has one Beethoven to 
whom she can turn in the history of her music, one Raphael in paint- 
ing, one Shakspere in poetry, we may indeed glory that we belong to 
the human race. Men of genius and talent do not spring up like 
mushrooms after a shower, or we should be eager with our watering 
pots; they are meteor lights which call forth the amazed eyes of na- 
tions after the lapse of ages, visiting us like the mysterious comet, 
leaving darkness and wonder behind. Science, again, progresses 
through the lapse of ages, growing in strength and grandeur, the 
mighty machines of the earth, which have almost annihilated time 
and space, have been nursed in childhood, and are still lifting their 
heads toward heaven; but the dreams of art have never been more 
glorious than in the days of Raphael. Let us not, then, compare the 
passing present with the accumulated past, but be thankful if we find 
the fire not yet quenched, if we have one man who will find a corner 
for his dust among the hallowed dead, and a remembrance in the 
hearts of the living, and those who have yet to live. Let us bow, ra- 
ther to living men, than to the idols of stone which we proudly erect 
to their memory when gone. 

Some there are, again, who can never see beauty in the works of 
their own countrymen,—give an air or a composer a foreign title, and 











they are immediately popular; we have Signor Balfe consequently, 
though he happens to be a merry-hearted son of the Green Isle. 
Madame Albertazzi, too, is an Englishwoman; whilst on the Conti- 
nent our Sopranas are gathering laurels tipped with gold wherever 
they are heard. Had an Englishman produced many of the operas 
which have found applause at her Majesty’s theatre, we should have 
heard the lusty cries for Mozarts and Beethovens in every drawing 
room and in every daily print,—except such as were well paid by the 
manager; whilst as foreign productions they have met with royal 
patronage, crowded and fashionable audiences, and admiring critics. 
Now all who are well versed in the science of harmony, and the ge 
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neral characteristics necessary for the carrying forward of an opera, 
know them to be the veriest trash. We wish we could shake off this 
affectation, and could look around us with eyes earnestly searching 
for the good and true. Let us hope the day is coming, when musical 
education being more general among the great masses of the people, 
we may find audiences more discriminating and more alive to the true 
spirit and intention of the Lyric drama. By the Lyric drama I[ 
mean the true alliance, holy and pure, of the three sister arts—music, 
poetry, and painting; with such a combination I can imagine nothing 
more beautiful, and it is to be regretted that the want of musical 
training in this country has so far prevented the spread of its enjoy- 
ment among many whose souls are otherwise alive to what is beautiful 
in art and nature. It is not the mere science of composition, the 
putting down dots in certain understood situations, with the knowledge 
of the sounds they represent, however deep and learned that knowledge 
may be,—this did not produce Fidelio. 

The artist, be he musician or painter, must have within him the 
Promethean fire ; it is not merely the making of sweet melodies or the 
arrangement of pretty colouring, but there must be the essence of 
thought, the impulse of passion, the knowledge of men’s hearts, in 
short, there must be a musical expression, for “all deep things are 
song.” “See deep enough,” says that original thinker, Thomas 
Carlyle, “see deep enough and you see musically, the heart of nature 
being everywhere music if you can only reach it.” In opera, we want 
coherence of sound as well as thought, along with the uninterrupted 
flow of the story, and the various action and passion following upon 
it, we must be brought back occasionally to some impression developed 
in the early part of the story, on which the mind can dwell; as in the 
opera or work of life we meet with passages apparently unconnected 
with earlier events, yet which we immediately associate with them, 
producing perhaps some of the most delightful sensations of our exis- 
tence. In this respect, nothing equals the German opera, and I think 
I may venture to say, that in Weber, we see it more beautifully than 
any other writer. To take aninstance fresh in my mind, from having 
heard it finely given at the Hargreaves concert, the other day 
in Der Frieschutz it is very striking; nothing can exceed the 
depth of thought exhibited in the first act of that opera, com- 
mencing with the wild strain after the villagers have retired, leav- 
ing Max, in the fall of twilight, to the gloom of his own thoughts, now 
sinking into despair now rising into maddening defiance as the spirit 
haunts | him; again feeling his heart once more warm in the remembrance 
of his home and love. Then as the drama proceeds, and the gloom ga- 
thers, how that strain comes stealing in again through the crash and wild- 
ness of the gatheringstorm, bringing usback tothat evening when he was 
still innocent, and surrounded by the pleasant village and its happy as- 
sociations. As I said before, there must be a coherence of sound as well 
as thought, and from first to last one bright and vivid impression predo- 
minant. I feel how inadequately I have expressed what I mean, but I 
would compare it to the impression some of us may have experienced 
on wituessing the performance of Kean, “ Tue Kean” in our younger 
days. We entered the Theatre as a temple devoted to genius, we felt 
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creeping over us the tremor of anticipation ; the magic curtain hung 
before us, beyond which the passions love, anger, despair, revenge were 
bubbling in the cauldron. And when the dark shadow moved up 

the spirit of the scene Othello, Richard, Macbeth, or Lear rushed forth 
like a mighty whirlwind, wrapping us in its folds and lifting us to upper 
air. There was no pause during which the mind could wander to the 
common things of every-day life; there was no thinking of the tinsil 
and the canvas, but from first to last the chain was unbroken, and the 
electric spark rushed through, and every fibre thrilled. High histrionie 
talent is rare indeed; and rare must it continue to be in England, so 
long as the Temples of Art, our Theatres, are left solely to the ignorance 
or cupidity of speculative managers. Believing, as I do, in the great 
importance of a well-regulated Theatre, in every town where there are 
inhabitants sufficient to call for it, I hope yet to live to see the day in 
England, when our Corporations shall take the business in hand, sup- 
porting and fostering by rate, or otherwise, all amusements for the 
people, placing the Theatre in that prominent position which its poetry 
and its usefulness demand. 

Almost every small town on the continent of Europe has its Theatre 
under such regulations, and until our people possess equal privileges, 
it is in vain to cry out against their comparative degradation. Poetry, 
painting, and music, may be intoxicating draughts when taken to ex- 
cess ; but these are not, whatever our legislators may say to the con- 
trary, so debasing in their effects as gin and beer. 





EFFECTS OF THE CORN LAW ON TENANT FARMERS 
AND FARM-LABOURERS. 


The discussion of the objects and effects of the corn and provision 
laws, has brought to light a series of iniquities, disasters, and miseries, 
sufficient to appal the most hopeful mind, and to melt the hardest heart. 
To their baneful operation have been distinctly traced, the extensive 
paralysis of our commerce with foreign nations,—the birth of animo- 
sities and retaliatory taxes on our manufactures in countries, which by 
nature are adapted for themost beneficial friendship and intercourse,— 
the extensive diminution of employment and wages at home,—the degra- 
dation to pauperism of thousands of independent spirited artizens and 
their families,—the exposure to disease and premature death of masses 
of the population, reduced to extremity from the want of proper food 
and clothing,—the consumption of the capital of the nation in the 
shape of poor rates,—and the fearful interruption of social order and 
danger to property and life, the natural and inevitable fruit of wide 
extended suffering and despair. 
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_ It is thus that injustice and rapine in the ruling few have ever 
recoiled upon the heads of their authors; but, alas! not until the 
oppressed many, have toiled and groaned, and broken out into mad 
tumults, and paid the dearest penalties of the law. Will rulers never 
learn justice from the reiterated lessons of the past? Will they never 
learn that honesty is the only true policy ? 

By the late corn law, according to the evidence of Mr. Deacon 
Hume, of the Board of Trade, than whom the country cannot produce 
a more competent or disinterested witness, a tax was levied upon 
the consumers of food in Great Britain and Ireland, amounting to 
fifty millions sterling, or more than the whole anaual revenue of the 
country. It cannot be proved that the “old friend with a new face,” 
the law of last session, has diminished this impious and murderous 
impost. May we not reasonably ask, “ What inexpiable crime have 
the consumers of food committed that they should be condemned to 
endure so dreadful a penalty?” and “what inappreciable blessings 
have the proprietors of land conferred upon the community, that they 
should annually appropriate, according to the breadth of their acres, 
forty-nine fiftieths of the princely booty?” The people have com- 
mitted no crime, unless it be a crime to have submitted so tamely 
and so long to tyranny so destructive. The aristocracy have conferred 
no blessing, unless it be a blessing,—and perchance it may so issue,— 
to have taught, by so severe a lesson, the common right of all man- 
kind to the free enjoyment of the essential bounties of Providence, 
and the best and surest means of assisting and maintaining it. The 
idle babble of the Kentish Baronet, that this tax is essential, “ in 
order to maintain the dignity of the aristocracy,”’ is too gross an 
insult to the understandings of Britons to be heard with aught but 
contempt and scorn. The “ peculiar burdens upon land” is a pretext 
which, however convenient, is proved as a staple argument of the food 
monopolists in their discussion of the new sliding scale, the minister 
practically discredited by refusing a committee, to inquire into the 
fact; and it has been demonstrated to be utterly groundless in the 
able articles on “ Aristocratic Taxation” in previous numbers of our 
Magazine. The plea of mortgages is too impudent to beara moment’s 
inspection from an honest, frugal, and industrious people ; for what is 
it, when stripped of its veil, but a claim upon the honest industry of 
the many, to pay the debts of some of the idlest, most profligate, 
and most gambling of the nobility. 

But fraud and hypocrisy, however often detected and baffled, are 
seldom silenced, 


“For e’en when vanquished they can argue still.” 


The wolf puts on sheep’s clothing, and with the tenderness and sim- 
plicity of a lamb defends the law as a PROTECTION TO THE POOR 
FARMERS AND LABOURERS!” Sacred truth, how art thou profaned ! 
Unfortunate, innocent, ruined dupes, how long have you been cajoled 
and deceived ! 

If we were asked, “ What class of people in Great Britain and Ire- 
land do you think most injured by the corn and provision laws?’ we 
should reply without a moment’s hesitation, “ The poor farmers and 

ti 
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labourers.” For them we feel the deepest sympathy ; and for their 
rescue from the ruinous effects of the corn and provision laws, we 
would stretch every nerve. But as on such a subject it is essential to 
adduce the evidence of the most intelligent, practical and disinterested 
witnesses, we will first of all solicit the attention of our readers to the 
first “ Prize Essay on Agriculture and the Corn Law,” written by an 
intelligent Scotch farmer,—Mr. George Hope, of Fenton Barns, Had- 
dingtonshire. 

Of this gentleman’s essay we cannot speak in terms too high. It is 
composed in the most calm and simple style—its topics are arranged 
in lucid order, and its arguments are the unanswerable fruits of sound 
and deliberate reasoning. We cannot, however, do better than per- 
mit Mr. Hope to speak for himself. 

In the outset of his essay he says :— 

“1 undertake to prove that it signifies but little to tenant farmers and agricultural 
labourers what the nominal price of their produce is, in comparison to steady 
markets and good customers; that the best, the only honest and true plan of 
fostering agriculture has yet to be tried, and that that method is, cherishing the 
growth and securing the welfare of the largest possible number of consumers.” 


As the best proof of his disinterestedness, he says of himself :— 


** As a tenant farmer, in an exclusively arable district of Scotland, paying a rent 
depending upon the price of grain, and averaging for several years past upwards of 
£1500 a year, for a farm possessing no peculiar advantages from vicinity to a market 
town, or anything of the kind; and upon a lease, originally of twenty-one years, 
of which there are a considerable number yet to run, and during which period 
repayment is confidently expected of large sums already expended in thorough 
draining with tiles more than five hundred acres, and otherwise improving and 
enriching the farm; thus situated, I should rejoice were the corn laws to be abol- 
ished whenever parliament meets, as I am satisfied that, with a rent properly adjusted, 
the skill and capital of the British farmer require no privilege that is unjust to the 
other classes of society ; and I am by no means singular in holding these views. 
Many, whose hearts are with us, are silent from prudential motives; yet we know 
the sentiments of the Roxburghshire tenants, as testified by the gentleman (himself 
a farmer) who seconded the nomination of the Hon. J. Elliot in the last contest for 
that county; and also from what took place in the Haddington district of burghs. 
where almost all the farmers in the neighbourhood of North Berwick, who had 
votes, polled for the Free Trade candidate ; and six or seven of these farmers each 
pay from £1000 to £1500 a year of rent. But it is unnecessary to extend examples; 
all farmers must know that what is so injurious to the other members of the com- 
munity cannot possibly be ultimately beneficial to them; that, in fact, the success 
of agriculture depends wholly upon the prosperity of our manufactures ; that it is 
this prosperity which makes agricultural produce of more value in Britain than in 
any other country in the world. But unless we are contented with the great natural 
advantages we possess in our proximity to the market, we shall assuredly starve to 
death ‘‘the goose that lays the golden eggs.” It is matter of history that the 
farmers and gardeners in the neighbourhood of London keenly opposed in parlia- 
ment bills that were introduced for the purpose of repairing and extending the 
public roads, because they said it would deprive them of their “‘ natural monopoly” 
of the market of the metropolis; they said they paid much higher rents, and 
labour was much more expensive than what it was in the country,—precisely the 
arguments now used against the admission of foreign corn; but, fortunately for 
themselves, they were not listened to. London has grown and increased in size, 
and land and its productions have become of more value than ever. It is thus that 
the landlords themselves will be benefitted in the end; for may we not anticipate 
the same improvement and increase of population as has taken place in London for 
the kingdom at large, when the highways to it shall be cleared, not only of sliding 
— bills, but of all turnpike charges for the exclusive benefit of any party 
whatever ?”’ 
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Mr. Hope’s remarks upon the “expenses of cultivation,” are espe- 
cially worthy of the perusal of tenant farmers. He ably exposes the 
exaggerations made on that point by interested parties :— 


“I fearlessly appeal to you, my brother farmers, throughout the kingdom, if 
there is not a mighty deal of humbug vented about the price necessary to remune- 
rate the farmer, and about the expense of raising grain. You and I both know 
well that these depend almost, if not altogether, upon the rent. It is high money 
rents that make farmers sometimes think corn too cheap, and that is too often the 
cause of all their perplexing anxieties.” 


We particularly request the attention of our readers to the admir- 
able remarks which immediately follow our last quotation :— 


“When markets are high, farms are taken at such rents as if prices never could 
by any possibility fall lower, and then, not seldom, the tenant exists as such, only 
by the generosity of his landlord, or bankruptcy and ruin follow. Free trade would 
do away in part with that ruinous competition among farmers for land, by opening 
up other and more profitable investments for capital; while, by steadying the mar- 
kets, which, by widening the range from whence the supplies are drawn, it would 
unquestionably do, it would enable us farmers to know something near what prices 
might be expected in ordinary seasons, and to frame our calculations accordingly. 
For it is those violent fluctuations that derange all our economy. No doubt if an 
individual occupies a farm on lease, at a money rent, it is his interest to obtain and 
keep up the price of grain as high as possible; but the moment his lease expires, 
a corresponding advance to the rise in the price of grain takes place in his rent, and 
justly too. But where the rent is regulated by the price of grain, which is by far 
the simplest and the safest measure of value, it is a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence to the farmer what the price may be. In truth, it is then sometimes his inte- 
rest to have that price very moderate. I allude to those years (of which we have 
had several lately), when we were unable, from deficient crops, to sell as much 
grain as we pay in rent to the landlord; whatever number of quarters we may want 
is still to be paid for ; so the lower in price that it is calculated at, the better for 
us. Certainly, if we could get a high price with a good crop, we should make 
more money, but even in this country high prices and abundant crops rarely go 
together. It is only when we have little to sell that great prices are obtained. It 
must be obvious, then, that a corn bill that prevents the regular importation of 
grain into a country like Britain, must be a crying evil, even to farmers. A sliding 
scale of duties appears to be solely calculated to accumulate stores of grain, until, 
perhaps, immediately before the harvest, when the grain is almost wholly out of the 
hands of the farmers; then only do prices reach that pitch to enable the importer to 
pay, or rather avoid paying, the duty, when the whole is thrown upon the market, 
just as we, the home growers, begin to dispose of our newcrop. This has hap- 
pened repeatedly ; and what has taken place this season is a beautiful illustration 
of the working of such a measure. We had hardly got into security a most abun- 
dant crop of the finest quality, when the market was flooded by an accumulated 
stock of upwards of two millions of quarters of foreign wheat, and about five hun- 
dred thousand cwts. of flour being suddenly thrown upon it. Had this wheat and 
flour been brought to market during the summer, as it was landed (without noticing 
the advantage it would have been to our famishing population), there cannot be a 
doubt but that now we should have been getting much higher prices for the crop 
we are disposing of But it was kept in bond when we farmers had little or nothing 
to sell, and liberated just in time to forestall our market; so that in this instance 
the law, professedly framed for our advantage, has operated in a manner injurious 
to our interests.” 

“ Of the 12,000,000 of quarters of foreign wheat which we have imported, within 
the last five years, more than two-thirds of it have been entered for home consump- 
tion, either immediately before or during the time of harvest, so that the new crop 
and the foreign supply come to market together. But it is an invariable law of 
Providence that every attempt, whether through ignorance or design, to possess 
unjust advantages, recoils upon the heads of the offenders.” 
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We pass by with reluctance the excellent observations of Mr. Hope 
on the higher price we are compelled to pay to foreigners for the 
grain which the sliding scale permits us to purchase, and on the em- 
barrassments produced in the banking system, by the necessity of 
paying tn specie for our casual and forced supplies. Our limited space 
compels us to proceed to a more touching and more important branch 
of the subject. 

The thoughts so well expressed in the following paragraph have 
often deeply impressed us :—- 


‘There is one argument in favour of free trade, which will reach both the judg. 
ment and the feelings of every farmer who is a parent, What is to become of our 
sons and daughters, if the manufactures and commerce of the country cease to offer 
an opening for them? Farmers’ sons cannot be all farmers, nor can their daughters 
all find settlements among their own class. We cannot, like the privileged orders, 
quarter our younger sons upon tie state, or find them employment in the army, 
church, or colonies. They must push their fortunes in trade. A farmer with six 
children may probably keep a son and a daughter at home ; but the other four will, 
in all probability, depend for their prospects in life upon the prosperity of trade and 
manufactures. In such a case, the family are more interested in trade than farm- 
ing, in the proportion of two to one. With every parent, possessing natural affec- 
tions, to whose heart his offsprings’ welfare is dearer than his own, this view of the 
question will have great weight. Let it be remembered, at the same time, that if 
there is no opening for the younger members of the agricultural body in the towns, 
they will be forced back upon the soil, either to be supported out of the labour of 
others, or to bid against their neighbours for farms, and to raise rents and diminish 
profits. In fact, nothing can be more clear than that the trade of farming cannot 
Jong survive the ruin of manufactures and commerce.” 


Mr. Hope very shrewdly asks his brother farmers when they “ ever 
heard of a protection for grocers, drapers, or innkeepers?” He then 
inquires if they “ever knew the entire body of grocers, or of any 
other class, to be up in arms at the same time, all over England, com- 
plaining of distress? No; such a thing never did happen, and never 
ean oceur. Yet we have known the farmers of England, in a body, 

five times complaining of unparalleled distress, since the passing of 
the famous law for their protection in 1815.”—The explanation of this 
fact is obvious. The rents of farms have invariably been greatly 
higher than the actual value of produce would justify. 

In illustration of this point, we present our readers with the follow- 
ing pithy extract from the admirable essay of Mr. W. R. Greg, a 
valuable companion of Mr. Hope’s. At page 5, he observes :— 


“*The corn laws, then, so far from having ensured success to the farmer, have 
not even secured him from frequent and severe distress. Thus far, all men will 
agree with us. Let us now inquire whether this distress may not be, in a great 
measure, traced to the operation of these very laws. 

** The case may be thus briefly stated. The existing corn laws profess to secure 
a certain price to the farmer for his wheat. On this price the landlords—the 
authors of these enactments—calculate and fix their rents; and on this price the 
farmers make their calculations, and contract to pay those rents. But it turns out 
that the corn laws do not ensure this price. The rents have been adjusted on a falla- 
cious supposition: the two contracting parties, therefore, cannot both be satisfied, 
and the weakest goes to the wall. The landlord exacts his rent, and the farmer is 
ruined. We appeal to the farmers themselves, whether this is not the true process 
in five cases out of six, in which they have been unfortunate. 

“The avowed object of all the corn laws that have ever been passed has been 
to fix and secure a price which would remunerate the grower ; and the agriculturists 
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generally, having a most religious conviction of the omnipotence of Parliament, 
have naturally concluded that the avowed object of any law would be effected by 
that law. The avowed purpose of the law of 1815, was to fix the price of wheat 
at 80s. a quarter. The language of the landed legislature was uniform upon this 

int. They declared that no lower price could be endured by the farmers; they 
told the farmers that such a price should be secured to them by law; and they 
arranged their rents accordingly. What has been the consequence? In only two 
years® since that period has the annual average reached that price ; and those two 
were years of scarcity. The farmers, who had contracted to pay rents, which only 
a uniform price of 80s. would enable them to pay, were, of course, impoverished 
or ruined. 

** In 1822 the average had fallen to 43s. 3d. and the deluded farmers were clamo- 
rous in their complaints. It was then declared, that the price of 70s. a quarter 
must be ensured, in order to induce the farmer to keep a sufficient breadth of land 
under the plough ; and a new corn law was passed to procure the desired result. 
Again the farmers were deceived, and lulled into fancied security. Again rents 
were readjusted on the new assumption of a permanent average of 70s. Yet in 
only one year sincet that period, and that one a year of scarcity, has the price reached 
this point. The rents, however, had to be paid. The landlord whistled, and the 
farmer paid the piper. 

“For some years subsequent to 1822, every one was dissatisfied. The consum- 
ers of corn thought they paid too much, and the growers of corn thought they 
received too little. Again in 1828, a deliberate attempt was made to secure prices 
at once high and steady ;—such prices as would enable landlords to exact extreme 
rents, and farmers to pay them. Sixty-four shillings was now declared to be the 
remunerating price; and rents were calculated and settled on this basis. Yet in 
only seven years oul of the subsequent thirteen has this average been reached ;} and of 
those seven, five have been years of deficient harvests. And at least four years 
out of the thirteen have been years of severe agricultural distress. 

‘In the spring of the present year, a new law was passed, in the hope of fixing 
56s. as the minimum price of wheat. Yet before the harvest had been fully 
reaped, and before any wheat could be thrashed out, and brought to market,—viz. 
by September 10th,—the average weekly return had fallen to 51s. 6d.; and by 
November 5th it had dropped to 48s. 7d. Each successive corn law has in fact been 
a new and cruel deception to the unhappy farmer; yet to each has he looked with 
renewed confidence for his salvation.” 


Mr. Greg very effectually disposes of the fallacy, that wages are raised 
in proportion to the price of corn, on the contrary :— 


“It admits of certain demonstration, that in the long run they are actually 
lowered by the operation of the corn laws. That these laws have the effect of 
curtailing both the foreign and the home demand, for the products of manufac- 
turing industry, we shall take for granted, because it has been so repeatedly 
proved, and is now so generally acknowledged, that all reasoning upon the subject 
here would be superfluous. In proportion as they have this effect, they limit the 
extension of manufactures, and the employment of the people therein. They 
limit the demand for labour, and consequently lessen its remuneration. 

The number of individuals occupied in the cultivation of the soil has not increased, 
and will not increase, with the extension of that cultivation. On the contrary, it 
has diminished, and we have no doubt will continue to diminish, unless some such 
change should take place in our system of agriculture as shall approach to garden 
cultivation. In the ten years ending with 1830, we know that tillage had been 
much extended, and that large additional quantities of land had been brought under 
the plough. The number of enclosure bills passed during that period was 205; yet, 
daring that period, the number of families engaged in agriculture had decreased from 
978,500 to 961,000 ; while 470,000 families had been added to our total population. 
The returns of the last ten years, from 183] to 1841, have not yet been published ; 
but we will venture to predict, that, when published, they will show a similar re- 
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sult. From this we draw two conclusions, which admit of no denial :—/irst, that 
the economy of labour by the introduction of improved modes of culture more than 
counter-balances the demand for labour by fresh land being brought under the 
plough ; and consequently, in the second place, that it is not to any advance in agri- 
culture that our increasing population must look for employment and support. We 
believe that our soil now employs its maximum of labourers, though it certainly 
does not yield its maximum of produce. 

‘* But the population of Great Britain multiplies at the rate of 200,000 annually, 
of whom three-fourths, or 150,000, must be estimated to belong to the working 
classes, who must either starve or live upon charity, or subsist by the labour of 
their hands. Employment must be found for 150,000 additional pair of hands 
every year. As long as trade and commerce prosper, they will find this employ- 
ment in manufacturing pursuits, and the subsidiary crafts ;—when trade and com- 
merce are depressed and blighted, they will be thrown back upon the land, either 
to live in idleness upon its fruits, or by competition to depress the wages of the farm- 
ing labourer. Hitherto the course of events has happily followed the former 
alternative ; but the time for the latter is fast approaching, nay has actually com- 
menced ; and, unless the corr laws are speedily removed, it can no longer be 
arrested. Now, we have seen that no additional hands are required for the cultivation 
of the soil;—in fact, their numbers are already redundant. What, then, must be the 
effect of the annual influx of 150,000 additional labourers into a market already over- 
stocked. What but ruinously to depress the wages of labour,—the price of the only 
commodity the poor man has to sell? The conclusion is as certain as any in arith- 
metic, that such acheck to the advance of manufactures as the corn-laws are fast 
bringing about, will infallibly reduce the earnings of the agricultural labourer to 
the very lowest point at which even the most uncomfortable life can be sustained,— 
Sar below even their present pitiful amount.” 


With such facts as these before us may we not well be induced, 
like Mr. Hope, “to doubt whether the law which interferes with your 
trade, with no better results than these, had not better be totally and 
immediately repealed ?” 

The situation and prospects of farm-labourers, under the blighting 
operation of the corn-law, are almost too deplorable to contemplate. 
The first and inevitable operation of that law, by restricting commerce 
and diminishing the manufacturing means of labour and wages, is to 
close up the largest and most convenient resource for the surplus 
population of the agricultural districts. Let it never be forgotten that 
while the land, and the means of occupation and wages it supplies, 
remain comparatively stationary, the families of farmers and farm- 
labourers are continually springing up and multiplying, requiring 
means of support which agriculture cannot possibly keep pace with. 
Trade and commerce afford the first relief—and that kind of relief 
which provides the greatest degree of comfort and prosperity to the sons 
of our farming tenantry ; while the increased wealth of the trading and 
commercial population, affords the readiest and most desirable means of 
establishing themselves in life—to their daughters, as frugal and vir- 
tuous wives to the rising tradesmen, or as honest and trustworthy 
domestic servants to the opulent manufacturer and merchant. Let 
the tide of mercantile and manufacturing prosperity be checked, as it 
must continually be by the mischievous restrictions of the corn law,— 
let distress spread widely amongst the employers,—let credit be shaken 
—losses take the place of profits, and ruin stare the capitalists in the 
face ;—let commercial speculations be suspended, and mills work short 
time or be entirely closed,—and what then becomes of the surplus rural 
population? Thosethat have not yet obtained employment and the means 
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of subsistence, are deprived of all immediate prospect of being able to 
avail themselves of that resource ; while multitudes of those who have 
hitherto derived the benefit from it, are thrown out of employment, 
and either doomed to consume their little savings in providing for 
their immediate wants, or, if they have been unable to lay anything 
by, are at once thrown back, as paupers, upon the rural districts from 
which they came. The poor-rates then begin to increase, in order to 
maintain in idleness and despondency, those who would leap with joy, 
to be able to maintain themselves and families in independence by 
their daily toil ;—the capital of the farmers is eaten away by the in- 
creasing and repeated demands of the overseer, and general distress and 
ruin make their fearful and widening havoc, amongst the worthiest 
and best classes of the community. Then what resources remain ? 
Perhaps the government may propose another dip into the national 
purse, in order to transport the wretched sufferers far away from kin- 
dred, friends, and home, to lands not cursed by famine laws; to lands 
where food at least is plentiful, but from which the barbarous and de- 
structive policy of the landocracy of Britain will not allow the food to 
be brought, to be at once a means of sustenance to our people at home, 
and the sure and increasing source of employment and wages in those 
scenes to which their affections are deeply attached—in which the 
presence of parents and kindred provide the chief attractions,—and 
where the thoughts of reposing amidst the tombs of their revered 
fathers, when their own toilsome pilgrimage shall close, furnishes a 
dear and pleasing support beneath the pressure of temporary difficulty 
and distress. 

There are, however, other sufferings which inevitably befal a great 
part of the transplanted rural population, when the prospects of inde- 
pendent maintenance which drew them from the paternal roof fail, 
and to contemplate which would anguish the hardest heart, and force 
tears of compassion from the most unfeeling Stoic. They are those 
which spring from the temptation to which want and misery are ex- 
posed. Rather than return home as a burden to their impoverished 
parents—rather than be marked and degraded by the badge and brand 
of a pauper—the sons will too often sacrifice their best principles— 
practice the arts of dishonesty, or commit open and flagrant crimes ; 
and having first disturbed the peace and security of society at home, 
terminate their hopeless career as transported felons, or perchance 
forfeit their lives upon the gallows as the shedders of blood. And 
how shall our pen describe the unutterable misery of the daughters! 
Thrown out of their places as domestic servants, (by the severe call for 
retrenchment in household expenses, created by the decline of trade 
and commerce,) thousands of these helpless creatures fall a prey to 
their cruel necessities—enter upon a course of profligacy, from which 
they can never afterwards retreat,—become the helpless means of 
spreading immorality and disease,—and finally sink into a premature 
grave, the victims of intemperance, want, and pestilence—unnoticed by 
the world, disowned by their kindred, and loathing themselves! 

Great God of Mercy! Plead with the hard hearts and the stubborn 
prejudices of the powerful of our land, and avert from us these dire 
al wide-spread calamities ! 
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EXHIBITION AT THE MANCHESTER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION 





This exhibition occupies the lecture theatre, seven other rooms of the Institution, 
and sundry passages and staircases, which latter are crowded with various dioramic 
views, and other amusing and instructive objects, which catch the eye in all direc- 
tions. 

The first of the rooms is tastefully fitted up and painted as a Chinese apartment, 
and in it are arranged hundreds of objects of genuine Chinese manufacture, exhi- 
biting the wonderful ingenuity and perseverance of that remarkable people. 

The second room is crowded with articles of our material manufacture, sculpture, 
and porcelain. The articles of silk weaving, are remarkably curious and beautiful. 

The third room is devoted to chemical specimens. In it a seal-engraver is at 
work, and our old friend Bally is kept busily engaged in taking phrenological de- 
velopments. 

The fourth is an extemporaneous room, formed by placing a floor across the 
gallery of the lecture theatre; this is hung round with pictures—many of them of 
great value—lent by Lord Francis Egerton, and other friends of the Institution. It 
is delightful to see such evidence of real love of art inducing men thus to deprive 
themselves, for a while, of the gratification which the possession of these glorious 
productions of genuine merit afford, that others less fortunate than themselves may 
participate in the enjoyment. How much the rich have it in their power to pro- 
mote the taste and refinement of their countrymen! How few embrace those op- 
portunities! Let us rejoice over the exceptions. Nearly four hundred friends to 
human improvement have placed their property at the disposal of the directors for 
purposes of exhibition. 

The fifth is the mechanical room, occupied with objects of manufacturing inge- 
nuity from the workshops of Manchester and its neighbourhood, while round the 
walls is a large collection, chiefly of natural history, the property of the Institution. 
Along the centre of the room, the stocking weaver, and fancy glass-blower, are each 
busily plying his vocation, amid the merry faces of the visitors, who are consulting 
the mysterious oracle, conversing with the ‘‘ invisible” girl, or “shocking” the 
company with laughter at their gyrations at the electro-magnetic machines ; while 
others, again, are testing both their ‘‘ weight” and “‘ height” by machines proper 
for the purposes. 

In the sixth room, is the likeness cutter, who here meets with abundant employ- 
ment in his ingenious occupation. 

In the seventh is the “ happy family.” In this room is placed a large cage, 
where are seen the cat, the rat, the hawk, the sparrow, the ow!, the mouse, the 
starling, and sea-gull,—the rabbit, hedgehog, guinea pig, and other “ natural ene- 
mies,” living together in peace, if not affection. 

The eighth is the lecture room, where a series of dissolving views are shown daily, 
to audiences of 1200 to 1500 persons. 

The directors have wisely fixed the terms of admission so low as to be within the 
reach of almost all; sixpence only is the charge. Already—in the five weeks the 
exhibition has been open--nearly 60,000 visitors testified their approval. We re- 
joice at the success thus earned by an institution which first, we believe, set the 
example of these temporary exhibitions, which are so valuable in themselves, and 
so powerfully conducive to the welfare of a most useful institution. 









THE MANCHESTER THEATRE ROYAL. 


We have now had sufficient opportunity for forming a correct opinion of the 
merits and demerits of our Theatre, both for its management and its company, That 


we can, on the whole, speak in terms of high approval, is to us a circumstance of 


no ordinary gratification ;—for we have faith in the social advantages, the moral 
benefits of a well-regulated Theatre, especially in the midst of so densely crowded 
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acommunity as ours. Here coarser impulses are nourished and excited by the 
debasing gratifications of the ‘‘ gin palace,” and the pot-house ‘‘ music saloon;”’ 
which are becoming so powerful in their attractiveness, that it is high time a higher 
standard of amusement were offered. That, if it were so, the people will take advan- 
tage of it—that, indeed, we all have a natural instinct for the high and beautiful, 
rather than for the coarse and brutal—has been shown by the well-filled pit and 
gallery during this last month. 

Whilst alluding to this part of our subject, we must also notice the great increase 
which has taken piace in the fashionable part of the audience. Under late manage- 
ments—or, rather, mis-management—the boxes were almost entirely deserted ; 
they have lately shown a goodly sprinkling of fair faces, and amongst these the 
very elite of our aristocracy, whose presence we had not witnessed for years. The 
comfort of the present arrangements has no doubt done much to bring about this 
change; let the manager but do his duty, and the patronage of fashionables will 
become habitual. And this shows that we were correct in our assertion last month 
that the taste for the drama had not departed from among us, but that managers 
had not kept, as they ought, in advance of that refinement which has progressed, 
and is progressing, through every rank of society. The company is a good one— 
better, indeed, than we remember here for the last twenty years, and superior, we 
believe, to that of any other provincial theatre ; there is talent among it equalling 
the best of our great houses. As yet all have not found their appropriate stations, and 
(what may be perfectly excused in a leader new to his corps) several mistakes have 
occurred in placing them judiciously before the public; but we can perceive an 
approach to a more just appreciation already, and we have no doubt that in a few 
weeks more each one will have found a correct position. 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Pitt are both gentlemen of very superior talent; there is an 
originality of thought and a correctness of study about them, which gives us hope 
for our future gratification. The former as Jago, and the latter as Mordaunt, in ‘‘ The 
Patrician’s Daughter,” displayed great histrionic power. Miss Angell, also, is an 
actress of very superior merit; her style being founded upon the best model—that 
of nature. In comedy, we have the manager himself, a graceful actor in light flip- 
pant parts, whilst Mr. Bass and Mr. Munyard are possessed of a correct con- 
ception, and have shown a richness of humour rarely surpassed. Mr. Davidge and 
Mr. Marshall, though deficient of the stronger marking of the above gentlemen, 
are, nevertheless, good actors, and certainly most useful. We scarcely know where 
to place Miss Woolgar; her name is legion. Her Audrey was perfection—her 
Ophelia a most lovely picture—her Sylph, in Barnett’s opera, bewitching. So ver- 
satile a girl we have not seen for years, and we only hope that her good sense will 
not let her delighted audiences spoil her. Genius has destroyed many a noble soul, 
by giving a distaste for study; and genius itself can only be sustained by con- 
stant effort. But her sensible face tells us we need not fear. 

With the exception of “‘ As You Like It,” and “ The Patrician’s Daughter,”’ there 
has been a lack of taste in the scenic department. If it be true, however, that Mr. 
William Beverley is to be added to the establishment in his capacity of scene-painter, 
we shall improve all this ; for he is an artist both in feeling and execution. In Opera 
we anticipate much ; already we have had a fair intimation of what we may look 
for, and we feel satisfied the management will not forget the importance of this 
department among a musical people like those of Manchester. It has been wise to 
withhold any considerable attempt until the force is complete. The band is nume- 
tous, and now most ably conducted by Mr. Allwood. With such an outline as we 
have given, and with a house surpassed by few in richness and tastefulness of decora- 
tion, we can look for nothing but a most prosperous career, if judgment be displayed 
in the selection of the pieees to be produced. With one or two exceptions, we 
have so far had little to condemn. Shakspere has been the ruling deity, and nobly 
has he been supported both before and behind the curtain. If we might offer one 
word of advice at parting, it would be to follow in the wake of Macready ; a finer 
model cannot be copied, and it is but paying him a just tribute for the noble struggle 
he is making to uphold the beautiful art of which he is so enthusiastic a devotee. 

It is with no ordinary pleasure we announce that Clara Novello is engaged at 
Drury Lane for 20 nights, making her debiit on the 16th March next. She then 
returns to a lucrative engagement at Brescia till the end of June. Her reception in 
Rome has been greater than any since Malibran’s triumph in that old city of song. 
Kk 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


ROSCOE’S TOUR TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. London: J. and F. Harwood, 

Fenchurch Street, 1843. 

The really beautiful volume which bears the above title, contains some most 
pleasing descriptions of the scenery for which Southampton, Portsmouth, and other 
adjacent districts are famous, together with a tour through that isle to which lovers 
of the picturesque and searchers after health seem almost equally attracted. The 
embellishments, which are very numerous, are in many instances In the highest 
style of art, and the tout ensemble is a volume of great attraction, both as regards 
letter-press and decorations. The author is already favourably known to the public 
by similar productions ; and we are beginning to welcome his rambles with all the 
interest of an old friend. The present one is exceedingly agreeable, and we recom- 
mend our readers to take it in his company. 


MASTERMAN READY, or THE WRECK oF THE PaciFic. By Captain Marryarr, 

3 vols. Small 8vo. London: Longman and Co., 1842. 

This book will be a great favourite with active-minded and ingenious boys. It is 
a sort of family Robinson Crusoe. It gives us in correct seaman terms, an account 
of the wreck of the good ship “ Pacific,” with the saving of the passengers, by the 
old seaman Ready, the only one of the crew who had not deserted the dismasted 
vessel, and her helpless freight. Then follows the story of all the contrivances of 
the aged mariner, to save the lives of himself and his companions, of his running 
the ship upon a reef, near an island’s shore, of their landing and residence until 
rescued by their old captain, who had escaped in a boat, and returned to seek 
them. 

The incidents of this story are constantly reminding us of Defoe’s inimitable 
tale, and of course it is constantly suffering by the comparison. But, nevertheless, 
the interest is well sustained, the events follow each other in a natural order, there 
is no evident straining for effect, and no geographical incongruity in the descrip- 
tions. This last is a great advantage which Captain Marryatt’s work possesses over 
the Swiss family Robinson Crusoe; in those youth-loved volumns, plants and 
animals are mentioned, which never did or could naturally exist under the same 
climate ; is this we have observed no such mistakes: and considering the work as 
in some degree educational, this correctness is of much importance, far better is it to 
want a little variety in the incidents than to make false impressions on the youthful 
mind. 

The two first volumns have been published sometime, the third has only recently 
appeared. It gives an account of an attack by the natives of the neighbouring 
island, resisted by the little party, who are rescued when just on the point of being 
overpowered by the guns of the Schooner which had been sent out in search of 
them. 

The little volumes contain much both of amusement and instruction; but most 
readers will feel the prolonged and heavy dialogues, and the somewhat lugged-in 
moral reflections, considerable drawbacks to their enjoyment. 


CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


The want of a complete verbal index (for facilitating reference and quotation) of 
the dramatic works of the most sublime imaginative genius that ever existed, has 
at length been supplied, and is on the eve of publication. The work, which occu- 
pied the compiler, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, more than twelve years, will appear in 
monthly parts, on the same days with the magazines, and the whole will be com- 
pleted in about twelve parts. The ‘‘ Concordance” has been compiled from the 
variorum edition of Shakespeare, and, at the same time, collated with Knight’s Pic- 
torial Edition. The book will be a full-sized 8vo, and, therefore, will form a com- 
panion volume to all the library editions of the dramatic works of our poet. The 
first part, it is expected will be ready on the Ist of March. We sincerely rejoice in 
being able to communicate such pleasing intelligence to our readers. 
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NEW RAILWAY MAP AND DISTANCE TABLE, engraved by J. Hati, Man- 
chester. Agent: J. Gillett, (late Simpson and Gillett,) Market-street. 


This is an entirely new style of Map Engraving, and is both elegant and highly 
valuable from its great clearness, it shows all the railroads already in existence, 
besides the lines in progress, and also those proposed. The engraving as a specimen 
of art is beautiful, indeed such as is rarely seen in this class of work—it certainly 
adds much to Mr. Hall’s already well-deserved reputation. 


SATIRES, RHAPSODICAL, ON ARISTOCRACY. By Carus Marcus. Man- 
chester : Simpson & Gillett. 


This little production is, we understand, from the pen of a man who works hard 
for a living, and yet finds a few moments occasionally to ‘ associate with the Nine.” 
Many scraps have been written on bits of wood, in the place of paper. 

To criticise strictly a work produced under such circumstances would be unjust ; 
it may be interesting to those who like observing the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. We cannot afford space for the quotations we had marked. 


PHINEAS QUIDDY, or Suter INpustry. By the Author of “LitrLe Pep- 
DLINGTON.” London: Colburn. 3 vols. 1842. 


This, though clever, will not be generally thought an interesting book. It is an 
elaborate exposure of a mean shuffling trickster, whose dirty ways are simply dirty,— 
neither ingenious nor bold. He gets rich, rising from an errand boy to a millionaire, 
as many a one has done before, and will do again, by what he calls sheer industry, 
but what any one else would call legal swindling ;—watching to profit by every 
man’s misfortunes,—assisting, that he may ruin,—lending, that he may extort. He 
is a man who will make money by any means, fair or foul, having a 'strong predi- 
lection for the latter. 

It is impossible to invest with interest so mean acreature, and we wish Mr. Poole 
had exerted his great talents on a more profitable subject. 


ADAM BROWN, tHe Mercuant. By the author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. 
3 vols. London: Henry Colburn. 


As we wish not Only to please our readers, but also to save them from disappoint- 
ment, we recommend them not to read this novel. It is by the author of “‘ Bramble- 
tye House,” but, were we not so assured on the title-page, we should very much 
doubt the fact, it is so markedly inferior to any others we have seen by the same 
writer. There is a grievous want of incident, the plot is meagre, forced, and ill- 
managed, and, as to the characters, Adam Brown himself is the only one a step, 
and he is but a step, removed from common-place. Mrs. Latimer and her two 
twin sons occupy much of the reader’s time and very little of his attention; they 
are very amiable—and very stupid. The family of Lums are rather amusing for 
their vulgar gentility; but that sort of thing is very old. Isola, the opera prima 
donna, would have been a good character, were she not so unnaturally learned. 

Upon the whole we must pronounce this work, from an author of such a name, 
a decided failure. 


CHART OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By E. R. Humpnreys, Esq. 


We have before us a New Chronological Chart of the History of England, 
illustrated by that of other Nations, by Mr. E. R. Humphreys, who is, we under- 
stand, a resident among us. It is one of the best executed which we have seen. 
The contemporary events, and contemporary princes and illustrious persons, each 
arranged under a distinct column, enable the eye to take in at once the progress of 
other nations, as bearing upon, and illustrating our own. The paper is honest too 
in its pretensions. It is not neatly made up into a small octavo, by some indeifati- 
gable publisher, and then, after being sprinkled with a few stale anecdotes, termed 
a history. We are learning to call things by their true names—“ History is the 
story of a life ;’’ and facts and dates, however well put together, are not history.— 
But facts and dates are still of real and manifest importance. They form a large 
portion of the materials on which history must be based; and are essential alike to 
the scholar and the man of business. Of such facts and dates the present is a 
clever and well arranged exposition, which we are happy to recommend. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Seconp Series. Vor. VII. Part I. London: John Weale, 
Architectural Library, High Holborn. 


This first part of the new volume of the Society’s Memoirs, contains three 
interesting papers. The first, On the Roman Military Road between Manchester and 
Ribchester, by John Just, Esq.; the second, On the use and origin of Surnames 
by the Rev. William Johns; the third is A Sketch of the Life and Character of 
John Eddowes Bowman, Esq., F.L.S. and G.S., by the Rev. J.J. Tayler, B.A. 

Mr. Just’s paper on the Roman road is accompanied by a neatly lithographed 
map, without which, indeed, it would scarcely be understood, consisting as it does 
of a minute topographical account of the remains of this remarkable ancient work. 
Mr. Just has, with great perseverance and industry, traced portions of the road, all 
of them almost precisely in the straight line between the two terminations; and 
sO numerous and connected are these portions, as to leave little doubt that the 
original line has been really identified. It would be little use presenting an abstract 
of this description, as it could not be followed without a map, except by those 
possessed of minute topographical knowledge of the country, and such we beg to 
refer to the paper itself. One remarkable observation however, we will extract. 
Near Rividge, a few miles north of Blackburn, a belt of molehills was observed 
in a perfectly straight line, exactly correspondent with the line of the road, the 
gravelly substratum of which had furnished a dry road through wet ground, for the 
hairy pioneers now, as it did for the Roman soldiery fourteen centuries ago. 

Mr. Johns’ paper on surnames, shows great industry, and considerable ingenuity 
and etymological skill. We could not, however, give any fair idea of its nature in 
the small space at our disposal, and therefore, forbear from further notice. 

Mr. Tayler’s sketch of Mr. Bowman’s life and character, is the biography of an 
amiable and talented man, whose loss will be long deplored by a wide circle of 
friends and admirers. This biography is, as it ought to be, a history rather of the 
mind, than of the circumstances of its subject; the latter being introduced merely 
as illustrative of the former. The bulk of the Memoir is derived from a diary kept 
by Mr. Bowman. This record has been used by Mr. Tayler with evident forbearance, 
he has felt, that to publish that which was meant by the writer for his own eye 
alone, was an unwarrantable infringement upon the sacred privacy to which he 
had been admitted. Much that this diary contains is, no doubt, most creditable 
to the writer’s heart and head, but it was never intended for the public, and it is 
very properly suppressed. Enough however is given to prove, that Mr. Bowman 
possessed the real requisites for a philosopher, acute observation, correct reasoning, 
and a sincere love of truth. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE and Liserat MisceLiany. New series illustrated, 
January, 1843. 


It is rather unusual for one magazine to try to increase the circulation of ano- 
ther. But we know too well the importance of a magazine advocating the right 
side, not to rejoice that at last ene is monthly to make its appearance from the 
metropolitan press. No party can have a just appreciation of the value of such an 
instrument that neglects to foster and support an organ of its opinions such as this. 
We should be very sorry to under-rate the value of the liberal newspaper-press, but 
a magazine has it in its power to effect much for the cause it advocates, which a 
newspaper cannot reach. The articles being longer, and more deliberately written, 
the subjects can be more completely developed, and more distinctly traced from 
theoretic principles, while the general as well as temporary bearings of the questions 
discussed can be more clearly traced ; for which reasons, as well as because they are 
read, as well as written more deliberately, they exercise, and deserve to exercise, a 
more powerful and lasting impression upon public opinion, than articles of even 
the same merit appearing in a newspaper. 

But this Magazine, with which we are engaged in generous rivalry, requires no 
apology for weakness ; it has made a good new start, and deserves a prosperous 
career. This number contains a spirited and severely just criticism of Sir R. Peel 
and his character,—The first of a series of papers, on Athens and the Athenians,— 
A corn-law tale,—Chit-chat on China, and several short articles, among them a 
review of Marston’s glorious tragedy—‘‘ the Patrician’s daughter. 
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SERMONS PreacHeD IN THE OrpINARY CouRSE OF HIS MINISTRY, AND 
CHIEFLY AT MANCHESTER. By the late Ropert StepHens M‘Aut. L.L.D. 
London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


The author of this posthumous volume had acquired a distinguished reputation for 
eminent talent and great eloquence. With profound metaphysical acumen he com- 
bined the most lucid and captivating oratory, with which he spell-bound and en- 
tranced the multitudes who attended his ministry. We believe few men of any 
party have had so many admirers, in these northern districts, as had Dr. M‘All, or 
have left behind so many to mourn their loss. He was cut off in the midst of his 
days, venerated and beloved; but the odour of his goodness, and the fame of his 
power, yet continue wherever his name is known, The two volumes edited by Dr. 
Wardlaw, and enriched with the chaste and just analysis of Dr. M‘AIl’s character 
from the pen of his editor, served to perpetuate the memorial of this beloved pastor, 
and were justly appreciated and rapidly purchased by many who desired to possess 
a memento of him whom they revered. 

Pecuniary circumstances of a painful nature have revived the affectionate sympa- 
thies of Dr. M‘All’s friends in reference to his widow: and many will rejoice in this 
renewed opportunity of again testifying their esteem and grateful remembrance of 
one, who though dead yet speaketh. The volume before us appears at a favourable 
juncture, for those who can now no more enjoy the ordinary ministry of him, whose 
mellifiluous tones and seraphic eloquence once charmed and subdued their powers 
and affections, will eagerly avail themselves of the opportunity which this pub 
lication affords for recalling scenes and emotions rendered sacred by death. The 
possibility of adding to the pleasure, and contributing to the present comforts of 
some, whom the deceased minister loved as his own soul, will be too precious with 
many to allow of any delay in the perusal and circulation of this elegant and valuable 
volume. 

These are “‘ sermons preached in the ordinary course of Dr. M‘All’s ministry ;” 
we might perhaps say rather, wrilten for the ordinary course of his pulpit ministra- 
tions, for in the delivery he often rose far beyond his manuscript, in the height of his 
“great argument.” They are, in truth, what, in his study and in the retirement of 
his closet, he judged suitable for his people, as well as for the subject which he dis- 
cussed. The seraph is here shown as he plumed his wings preparatory to his flight. 
It is hardly possible for such as dwell in flesh to follow the burning spirit as he 
flies towards the throne. It is enough for us to behold the plumage, and, in the 
distance, to contemplate the path of the just, which shines brighter and brighter to 
the perfect day. 

We cannot venture on an analysis of these sixteen discourses; this, space and 
subject alike forbid ;—while our ineffectual effort would supply a very faint repre- 
sentation of the work. We can say, in truth, that here is no mediocré or ordinary 
pulpit talent. The common idea of sermons would be, if applied here, a desecration 
—a sacrilege committed on the mighty dead. We utter no fulsome eulogy, no 
flattering panegyric on the matchless renown of Dr. M‘ All, when we isolate his 
discourses from all publications of similar name—when we claim for his volumes a 
reputation sui generis, and demand for them a reception due only to the productions 
of the most gifted and celebrated among pulpit orators. 

We shall give a single extract to illustrate how this profound theologian would 
have met and refuted the puling sentimentalism of Puseyism :— 

“In it (the institution of the Lord’s Supper) nothing meets the senses, nothing 
is presented to his thoughts, but the most simple, yet important objects ; elements 
the best and richest of the gifts of providential bounty; bread to sustain and 
strengthen, wine to invigorate and to cheer us; retaining still their form and cha- 
racter and all their qualities, unchanged, and becoming the mere shadows of bless- 
ings more exalted and peculiar—appealing, in their very simplicity, far less to the 
senses than to the mind; less to the imagination than to the understanding and 
judgment ; while they testify of heavenly things, and lead to the blessed anticipa- 
tion of celestial enjoyment. We utterly disapprove, therefore, of all that would 
in any measure contravene the manifest design of the Lord's Supper, in the forms 
with which it is administered, or the external circumstances that attend its celebra- 
tion. All pomp and outward splendour; all that is gorgeous and imposing, and 
fitted to dazzle and overawe the devout communicant ; all additional and unneces- 
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sary observances ; all the trappings and vain decorations of altars, temples, vest- 
ments, and whatever else is found to excite within us the fervour of passion or the 
glow of fancy—to lead away the thoughts from the direct and earnest contempla- 
tion of invisible realities, and to substitute a luxurious and thrilling flow of sensi- 
tive delight for the pure and tranquil pleasures of solemn meditation: all this we 
reject and utterly disapprove, as contrary to the very design of the institution, and 
destructive of its benefits; for what is the influence of such things but to hinder 
the operations of a devout and simple faith ; to prevent the mind from realising the 
presence of the Redeemer, fixing its regards on Him alone, dwelling on his excel- 
lencies, and seeking to appropriate the blessings of his great salvation ; what but to 
hinder the mind from confessing, with inward consciousness and shame, its own 
deep and universal defilement, from coming, with anxious desire, to the fountain 
opened in his blood for sin and all uncleanness, from resting humbly, but with a 
steadfast confidence, upon his atonement for its present acceptance before God, and 
calmly expecting the glory of that day when it shall see him as he is, and dwell with 
him for ever in His kingdom? What, I say, is their effect, but to spread a cloud 
over those sacred and divine mysteries to which such faith must ever have respect; 
to interrupt the radiance of celestial truth ; and to fix the mental eye upon some 
other object than ‘ the king beheld in his beauty; and the land that is yet very far 
off.’ ’—pages 118 and 119. 


THE HAND BOOK OF SILK, COTTON, AND WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 

By W. Cooke Taytor, L.L.D. 

This little volume contains, in a very small compass, the best information which 
has been hitherto given to the world, on the subjects of which it treats. It is written 
in that very pleasant and readable style, with which our readers are happily fami- 
liar, and which remarkably distinguishes the talented author. It is written more- 
over in a spirit of true kindliness and humanity, and advocates the soundest doctrines 
of political economy. It is impossible to look into it without seeing that the author 
has brought a large mass of varied and well-arranged information to bear upon the 
subject of which he is treating, and that with this information are combined qualities 
of head and heart which few of our economic writers seem disposed to emulate. 
The following passage, which is only one of several, will show how amusing anec- 
dotes are interwoven with drier details of the processes described. 

‘* Cylinder-printing is by far the most important improvement made in this art, 
bearing nearly the same relation to block and plate-printing that the mule does to the 
old spinning-wheels. It is said to have been invented by a Scotchman named Bell, 
and was first applied to printing in Lancashire about the year 1785. The patterns 
are engraved on a polished copper cylinder, round the whole circumference, and from 
one end to the other; the diameter of the cylinder is about six inches, and its 
length varies according to the breadth of the cloth to be printed. The cylinder re- 
volves horizontally in a press, the lower part turning over a trough containing the 
colouring matter, which it of course takes up; an elastic knife-blade working against 
the cylinder, something like the crank and comb in the carding-machine, removes 
the colour from the smooth surface of the cylinder, leaving only the portions con- 
tained in the engraved lines of the pattern. The piece of cloth being passed over, 
and pressed against the upper surface of the cylinder, takes up the pattern; and 
then, as fast as printed, it is turned over several cylindrical boxes heated by steam, 
which remove from it every particle of moisture. 

“The most ingenious, and at the same time the most simple contrivance, in this 
beautiful and wondrous piece of mechanism, is the knife-blade, which is technically 
called ‘the doctor.’ It is said to have obtained its name from the following circum- 
stance. When Mr. Hargreaves, a partner in the factory of Mosney near Preston, 
where cylindrical printing was first introduced, was making some experiments with 
the process, one of his workmen, who stood by, said, ‘All this is very well, sir; 
but how will you remove the superfluous colour from the surface of the cylinder? 
Mr. Hargreaves took up a common knife, which was near, and, placing it horizon- 
tally against the revolving cylinder, at once showed its action in removing the 
colour; asking the operative, ‘What do you say to this?” After a moment's pause 
of surprise and pleasure, the man replied, ‘Oh, sir, you have doctored it !’—a 
common phrase for ‘you have cured it ;’ and the contrivance has ever since retained 
the name of ‘doctor.’”’ 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. By Boz. London: Chapman and Hall. 


We cannot refrain from most cordially welcoming Boz back to his own peculiar 
field of literature,—he is at home again in ‘“‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ;”—every character 
gives promise of a tale full of life, strength, and interest. A happy thing has been 
the introduction of these monthly tales; they come like holidays, to rest the mind 
from its constant toils—they are looked forward to like holidays, and looked back 
upon like holidays. No doubt “‘ Pickwick,” and “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and the 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” and ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” have saved many a one from suicide. 
The weariness of life came over them—the horror of no pursuit, no hope, no energy, 
no pleasure—the dreamy dread of a dark future. And, whilst they have been pon- 
dering whether a rope, ariver, a pistol, or a razor, should rid them of themselves, 
out has come the first number of a tale to be continued monthly—the genius of 
suicide shakes in his shoes. What chance has he? Surely his victim won’t do his 
bidding until he has learned some little more of the whims, and the will, and the 
passions of Martin Chuzzlewit; he wants to know more, too, of his dear attendant, 
and of the pleasant landlady of the Green Dragon, and of that paragon of hypocrisy, 
Pecksniff, and his two papa-understanding daughters ; and he wants, too, to follow 
a little farther the fortunes of poor Pecksniffed Pinch. Why, the thing’s impos- 
sible; no man could quit the world under such circumstances; so he waits until 
the tale is ended, and then he likes the world some little better, and waits till na- 
ture ends his own tale, in her own accustomed way ; he thinks as she’s sure to do 
it, he should be somewhat of a fool to help her. And in addition to this view 
of the case, there’s the happiness of reading rooms—the brightening up of every 
face when the new periodical is laid upon the table, a brightening visible even 
through the smoke of a cigar divan. And there’s the brightening, too, of many a 
happy evening circle, and the making light many a long journey in railways, and 
coaches, and steamboats; and, more than all, there’s the never-to-be-forgotten 
boon of giving a fresh subject of conversation— something new, to those who are 
nearly talked out, to talk about. Why, we have already forgotten our own month’s 
work in the prospect of the second number of “‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ;” and with all 
the power of our pen, and all the wishes of our heart, we say ‘‘ Welcome home,” 
to Boz. There is no use in our giving extracts, for of course every one has read 
the first number, and every one likes it—even the gall and wormwood critics like 
it—it gives such fine scope to their ingenuity, and they will win so much of im- 
mortal honour if they can find fault with it. 


THE FAMILY CHOIR; or Psatms, Hymns, Aanp SpirRITUAL SONGS, FOR 
SociaL WorsHIP ; ARRANGED FOR Four Voices, AND Piano ForTE oR ORGAN. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1842. 

We like the general design of this work very much; we think it well deserving 
the attention of those who seek to make sacred music in worship the act not of the 
choir only, but of the congregation. When this work is completed, we shall have for 
a few shillings, upwards of a hundred tunes, arranged for voices, and adapted to 
appropriate works, in a small, convenient, portable form. 

When the tune is adapted to several different hymns, we find the music with one 
set of words on one page, and the other set of words on the opposite, both under 
the eye at once—an arrangement very much pleasanter in use than having the 
music and words in separate books asis the common plan. The only improvement 
we would suggest is, the introduction of the old familiar tunes, which, for social 
worship generally, and for family worship especially, are particularly valuable. 

We consider the appearance of this little work calculated to supply a want which 
has been long seriously felt, and to remove one great impediment to the introduc- 
tion of congregational singing. If part singing become general, or even common— 
as it is, we hope, likely to do—and if congregations were supplied with this collec- 
tion, in place of, or in addition to, the common hymn books, it would be compara- 
tively easy to get good congregational singing, in place of the present unsatisfactory 
practice of employing a few hired performers ; without or submitting to the endur- 
ance of the horrid discordancy of a muititude of unpractised voices— most of them, 
perhaps, attempting to follow the melody at all sorts of pitches, instead of each quality 
voice sustaining its appropriate part. These little matters may appear very trifling, 
but they will not so appear to those who regard worship as a matter of feeling as 
well as of thought, and are aware of the powerful force of sympathy. 
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THE MANCHESTER MARKET. 


The atmospheric changes latterly indicated by the barometer have been scarcely 
greater or more rapid, than the fluctuations in our market recorded in this Journal, 
from midsummer to the present moment. 

At the time of our last publication, the prices of cloth had receded 3 to 5 out of 
the previous rise of 10 to 15 per cent.; and those of yarns about half of what they 
had got up: within a few days afterwards, however, they took a sudden start up to 
the highest point again. This reaction had its origin in the prevalent monomania about 
the orders from India and China that were to come by the Overland Mail, and re- 
occupy the spinners and manufacturers with engagements at top rates. The excite- 
ment continued for a few days, and good sales were effected by a few sensible and 
fortunate men, who left others to gloat over imaginary values. The impulse, how- 
ever, having nothing substantial to sustain it, soon began to wear itself out. No 
unusual orders being given for Tanjibs, Shirtings, and long cloths, people began to 
consider, and of course ceased to act. Prices trembled in the balance ; then a slight 
sinking was perceived by the clear-sighted ; while the possessed protested only the 
more loudly that all was right, and that the market was rising, not falling. By the 
17th of January, however, all acknowledged that no business could be dune except 
on worse terms. We have heard of only one individual who has withstood the 
evidence of his senses on this point, and that is a correspondent of the Standard, 
who gravely asserts that, on Tuesday the 17th, goods and yarns were rising, and he 
had offers for thousands at the highest prices. If this writer be not a wag, practis- 
ing a hoax on the broad-sheet under an assumed name, we would earnestly advise 
his friends to take care of him. On Tuesday last the market was extremely dull, 
and cloths and yarns underwent a further depreciation. To-day, Thursday the 26th, 
scarcely any thing is doing, and prices may be said to be nominal: to quote them 
would be deceptive. 

Cottons, except of the lowest qualities, have continued to decline in value during 
the last fortnight, and the middle qualities are now a halfpenny per ]b. lower than 
they have been for a very long period. 

The last day or two there has been a low preliminary buzz about the next Indian 
Mail, and we suppose another week will witness a return of the eastern epidemic : 
we hope and believe, however, that such attacks will grow ‘‘ faint by degrees and 
beautifully less.” 

The Calico-printers and general dealers are doing extremely little in the London 
and country trade. 

In every instance, the demand has been soon checked, and then speedily sus- 
pended, by the rapid and extreme rise of prices, while the rebound has invariably 
carried them further in the downward direction, than the level at which they might 
have become steady undera gradual advance from the bona fide causes in operation. 
And, in all probability, the consequence of the present decline will be a postponing of 
that small degree of improvement which might be reasonably expected, The Greek, 
German, and other foreign merchants, have orders at given limits, which they have 
not been able to execute; and they would not now dare to purchase even at those 
limits, could they do so, lest the news last sent out should, as it most likely will, 
lead their correspondents to restrict them to still lower rates. The home buyers 
are evidently affected in this way. 


Manchester, 26th January, 1843. 
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